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There was a festival in the house of the wealthy 
merchant, Mr. Bareuds. It was Christmas night. 
The drawing-room was beautifully decked and 
lighted. While the frost, with its icy finger, had 
painted glacial flowers on the panes of the win- 
dows, and changed the pools and brooks to crys- 
talline mirrors, the active hand of Julia, Mr. 
Barends' eldest daughter, had decorated the mantel- 
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piece and the table with the tulips and crocuses 
which she had carefully cultivated in her warm 
parlour. A bright crackling wood fire in the 
smoothly-polished grate added its cheerful glow to 
the other lights. Costly tea-things were standing 
on the mahogany table, reflecting their magnificent 
forms in its mirror-like surface. Before the table, 
at the left side of the grate, was a beautiful arm- 
chair, the back of which was adorned with a richly 
embroidered velvet cushion, and next to it, on the 
Smyrna carpet, steamed a silver kettle, raising its ele- 
gantly bent tube out of a gold-edged mahogany box. 
On a sudden the door was opened, and Mr. 
Barends, accompanied by his lady and children, 
entered the room. The cheerful smile, which was 
visible on the faces of old and young, foretold a 
pleasant evening. Mr. Barends took possession of 
the arm-chair that was standing by the right side of 
the grate. Mrs. Barends seated herseK in that which 
was placed before the tea-things, and the children, 
from Julia, a girl of eighteen, down to Edward, a 
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boy of six, with joyful liveliness occupied the chairs, 
which formed a crescent round the fire. 

No sooner had the merry noise given way to a 
general silence, than Mr. Barends rose and pro- 
nounced a short prayer, in which he aaked for the 
blessing of God, which alone protects the family 
pleasures of a Christian household against the spirit 
of worldly-minded gaiety. Julia thereupon stepped 
to the bookstand which adorned the wall opposite 
the fire, took a Bible, and returning to her chair, 
read the second chapter of the Gospel by Luke, 
which narrates the story of the birth of Him to 
whom this festival is devoted. She then opened 
the piano, and raised the tune of the 118th Psalm. 
The whole company joined with cheerful voices, 
and when the last tone had died away, Mrs. Barends 
made tea, and the servant ofiered cakes and comfits 
to the happy guests. 

" Now, pa will give us a nice story,'* said Edward, 
clapping his hands. 

"Yes, I will," returned Mr. Barends. "Listen 
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with attention and eat your cakes while I tell you 
the story of The Postman's Bag.** 

" Oh, The Postman's Bag !" cried Edward. " How 
fanny ! I wonder" — 

" Hush !" said the other children ; " be quiet, 
Eddy, and don't talk. Please, pa, do begin at once." 

« 

Some thirty years ago — thus Mr. Barends com- 
menced his narrative — a boy, whose name was 
Hemy, walked one Christmas day along the main 

road that leads to the village of B . It was 

exactly a day like this ; the frost was very severe, 
and the snow, which had fallen a couple of days 
before, crackled under the feet of the young walker. 
One only needed to look at him to see that he 
belonged to the number of those who by Providence 
are destined to " bear the yoke in their youth," for 
his shabby dress was far from being able to protect 
his limbs from the cutting frost. His feet were 
best of aU provided for, as they were covered with 
a pair of wooden shoes, in which a handful of hay 
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acted the part of lining. His jacket, however, was 
hardly sufficient to protect his chest, while his 
trousers had so often been subjected to the cruel 
experiments of his own tailoring skill, that they 
seemed to be a specimen of network, varied here 
and there with rags of diflPerent size and colour. 

Any one of you, my dear children, would in his 
case have been far more inclined to weep than sing. 
The reverse, however, was true of poor Henry. 
Alternately humming a tune and whistling an air, 
he calmly pursued his journey over the frozen snow. 
He was wont to suffer cold and heat The east 
wind, which in the beginning of his journey had 
made him shiver a little, now called forth a fresh 
blush on his cheeks, and, by taking a slight trot, he 
caused the blood to run briskly through his veins. 
The only thing, perhaps, that vexed him a little, 
was his empty stomach, for not a crumb had passed 
his lips since morning, when a compassionate farmer's 
wife had presented him with a plateful of porridge. 
However, hunger was an old acquaintance of his, 
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and he was accustomed to put up with that com- 
panion remarkably welL Of course a slice of bread 
would have been a more welcome friend, but its 
absence could not prevent him from singing his 
merriest tune, as if the road were a music saloon, 
filled with a crowded audience. 

Yet no audience attended Henry's performance, 
for it was Christmas evening ; the stars stood glitter- 
ing in the firmament ; and who, except a beggar, 
thinks of taking a walk on the main road at such a 
time ? Indeed Henry, who after all preferred a 
farmei^s shed to this solitary place, hastened his 
steps, hoping to meet with some kind heart in the 

village of B , who would give him a bit of 

bread for supper, and a handful of straw to sleep 
upon. Not that he had received any invitation of 
the kind, for even should some one have writ- 
ten to him, the postman would not have been 
able to find out his direction. He performed his 
journey solely at hazard. Some hope or other is 
always left to the poor, and it is a blessing that 
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nobody can prevent them from hoping, else their 
last treasure would be taken from them. But what 
most poor people do hope for is not better than the 
snow which stuck to Henr/s wooden shoes. They 
do not seek for the everlasting treasure which is to 
be obtained freely. And such was the case with 
poor Henry. He did not care for the meat that 
endureth unto everlasting life. He seldom or never 
had heard of it. His hopes and wishes did not go 
farther than a plate of warm porridge and a bushel 
of straw. He did not know that there were better 
things to be hoped for ; nor was he aware that One 
in heaven had appointed them for him. 

Hallo ! down fell Henry in the snow, head fore- 
most, as if his intention was to take a cold bath. 

*' Dear me,'* he said, jumping up and beating the 
snow off his clothes, " I wonder what lies on the 
road that has made me tumble down." 

He groped about in the dark, and soon caught 
hold of a large object, which, from the touch, he 
found to be a leather bag. It was closed with a 
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padlock. Henry shook it up and down, to and fro, 
and from the sound he heard inside, he gathered that 
it contained small parcels and some money. He 
fastened the strap of the bag round his neck, and 
pursuing his course with a joyful trot, he said 
within himself, "That's worth a slice of bread and 
butter, and a cup of milk, at any rate." 

Soon he entered the village of B . The first 

house to the left was a large, magnificent building, 
with four windows at each side of the front door. 
It stood quite separate, for between it and the next 
house, which was a small cottage, a narrow lane 
intervened. 

"I shan't knock at this big house," thought 
Henry ; " for it is not likely they will offer me a 
plate of porridge. Perhaps the servant may give 
me a halfpenny, and then shut the door in my face, 
m call at that little cottage. An old woman 
lives there, who may give me a slice of loaf and 
butter." 

He directed his steps towards the cottage ; but no 
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sooner had he reached the narrow lane, than a 
strong light which shone from a window on the side- 
wall of the. big house struck his eyes. He stopped, 
and when his dazzled eyes got accustomed to the 
sudden brightness, he saw through the large panes 
into a splendidly furnished parlour. Poor Henry, 
who never saw such a magnificent apartment in his 
life, stood still as a post, and drew a deep breath to 
recover himself from the shock of the surprise. 
Then taking two or three steps forward, he lightly 
approached the window, and opened his eyes as 
wide as he could to lose nothing of the wonderful 
sight. Next to the fire sat a grave-looking elderly 
gentleman. Opposite to him was a lady, apparently 
his wife, clad in a superb silk gown. Eound the 
table sat their five children, the eldest of whom 
seemed to be a boy of Henry's age ; the youngest a 
girl of five. The master of the family was reading 
from a book to the company. It appeared that all 
the hearers were deeply interested in the reading. 
The big table, round which the children were sitting, 
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threatened to bend under the weight of three large 
tarts, which, like towers, peered above the surround- 
ing mass of buns, cracknels, small cakes, jellies, and 
other comfits. This was a part of the sight which 
attracted Henry's peculiar attention. Had he been 
able to fill his empty stomach through the channels 
of his eyes, you may be sure that the three tarts 
would have disappeared in no time. He was just 
musing on the important question how such a tart 
would taste, when, on a sudden, the company began 
moving. The father had finished his reading, and 
young and old, in a merry disorder, arranged them- 
selves round the table. The father arose, and while 
the rest bent their heads, pronounced a blessing. 
Henry marvelled at this ceremony, for he never be- 
fore had seen anybody pray except at church. In- 
voluntarily he dropped his cap ; and when the bene- 
diction was finished, he saw the elderly lady cutting 
one of the tarts, while the children merrily held out 
their plates to receive their shares. The water 
came into Henry's mouth. But when the next mo- 
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ment the servant came in with a large tray full of 
steaming chocolate cups, which he presented to the 
members of the family, Henry thought it was too 
much to see without fainting. Unintentionally a 
sigh escaped from his lips, and he could not help 
exclaiming in a whispering voice, " Bless my heart, 
would that I had a cup of it !" 

Now, this exclamation was uttered in a louder 
voice than Henry was aware of. Close to the 
window, with her back towards him, sat a little girl, 
who, on hearing these words, turned her little head 
in the direction of the sound. Henry startled, and 
swiftly bending down, stole himself away along the 
wall to gain the main road. At the corner of the 
house, however, he was stopped by a small iron 
railing which he had not observed in the dark. 
Just when he tried to get over it the door of the 
house was opened, and a boy's voice cried, " Is any- 
body hereabout?" 

Henry kept silent, but the next moment a young 
gentleman of his own age stood before him. 
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"Was it you who said, 'Would that I had a 
cup ?" asked he in a gentle voice. 

"Yes, sir," answered Henry, rather perplexed, 
and trying to get oK 

" Come away," said the young gentleman, "well 
give you a cup, and, if you like, a piece of tart." 

At these words the young gentleman gently took 
him by the arm, and led him into the house. 
Leaving Henry on the mat he went into the parlour, 
out of which the elderly lady soon came. By the 
light of the lantern that was suspended in the pas- 
sage she looked at him from his head to his feet, and 
then put a few questions to him, from which she 
soon perceived that he was a poor harmless beggar. 
She was so kind and afifable that Henry thought 
some angel was talking with him. She opened the 
door of the parlour, and gently pressed him inward. 
Henry endeavoured to put off his wooden shoes, 
but the lady kindly beckoned that he should keep 
them on. So at once he found himself in the midst 
of that noble company, his cap in his hand, and the 
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leather bag on his back. All eyes were fixed upon 
him; so with a blush he modestly looked to the 
ground, 

" Come away, my little fellow !" said the elderly 
gentleman, while taking him by his arm. *' ^re you 
so fond of a cup of chocolate ? You stand a good 
chance of getting it Mary, give a chair to our 
friend, and let him sit down next to you. What is 
your name, my little fellow V 

" Henry, sir." 

" Very well, Henry ; you are our guest this even- 
mg. 

No sooner had the elderly gentleman said these 
words than Mary, the little girl who first heard 
Henry's words through the window, put a chair next 
ta hers, and laying her little left hand on the seat, 
kindly beckoned him with her right. Henry ap- 
proached slowly, and seated himself only on the 
foremost edge of the chair, for he had never occupied 
such a splendid seat Meanwhile the lady had pre- 
pared a cup of chocolate, which little Mary, with a 
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kind smile, handed to her neighbour. At the same 
moment the young gentleman, who had brought him 
into the house, gave him a plate loaded with a large 
piece of tart. So Henry at once had both his hands 
full The smeU of both articles deliciously came up 
to his nose ; he knew not which to begin with. If 
he had known he would not have been able to make 
a beginning ; for since both his hands were engaged, 
the tart prevented the chocolate, and the chocolate 
the tart. His position was very trying indeed. The 
flavoury smell most strongly invited him, but he 
could only gaze at the treasures he held in his 
hands. Happily little Mary saw the difficulty that 
bothered him, and taking the plate out of his hand, 
she whispered, — 

" Drink your chocolate, good boy ; I Tl keep your 
tart for you." 

Henry returned a grateful look. He now put his 
lips to the cup, and drank the most delicious bever- 
age he had ever tasted. The warm sweet milk 
glided smoothly down his throat, and warmed him 
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all over. And then making his acquaintance with 
the nice tart, he forgot all his poverty and misery, 
and thought that a king could not enjoy greater 
luxury. 

" Well, my little fellow," said the elderly gentle- 
man, while Henry began his second cup, and the 
lady cut another piece of tart, "how do you 
like it r 

" Very nice, very nice, sir," said Henry. " I thank 
you a thousand times." 

'* All right. Now, Mary, I think you might tell 
him who the person is whom he ought to thank for 
aU this." 

" It is the Lord Jesus," answered little Mary. 

" Why r asked the father. 

" Because we receive aU good things through Him. 
He became a poor boy for our sake." 

" How do you know that T asked the father. 

" You told us just now," said Mary, " after you 
had read to us from the Bible. And you said you 
wished you could take in all the poor children and 

B 
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give them a treat, if there were not too many of 
them." 

" Very true/' replied the father. " And what hap- 
pened then T 

"Then this boy just whispered from outside, 
* Would that I had a cup of it !' " 

" Exactly so," said the father. Then turning to 
his poor guest, he said : — 

" Now, Henry, can you tell me who the Lord 
Jesus is T 

Henry blushed, and looked down in silence. 

"Don't you know T whispered Mary. 

" No, Miss ; I never saw Him." 

" Oh ! ha ! ha T cried Charles, the eldest boy but 
one. He had heard Henry's answer, and burst out 
in laughter. "He says he does not know Jesus, 
because he never saw Him." 

The rest of the children were just about to join 
Charles in laughing, when their father, with a serious 
look, beckoned with his hand. 

"Don't laugh, dears," he said. "Ought we not 
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rather to weep because there are children in this 
country who don't know even the name of our 
blessed Saviour ?" 

" Have your parents never told you about Jesus V 
asked the mother of the family in a voice of com- 
passion. 

" I have no parents, ma'am," answered Henry in a 
sad tone. 

" Didn't your minister speak to you about Him T 
asked Mary. 

« I never spoke to a minister," said Henry. 

" I expected so," returned the father. " This poor 
boy, my dear children, is far behind you in re- 
ligious training. You now may observe the privi- 
l^es the Lord has graciously bestowed upon you. 
You know the only Saviour of sinners. He never 
heard of Him ; and yet this boy is a human being, 
and has a soul like any one of you. He needs that 
same Jesus whom you need for salvation. Now 
we have given him tart and chocolate, let us not 
withhold the Giver himself. We ought to tell him 
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all we know about Jesus, that he may know the only 
and rich source of all good and perfect gifts. Every 
one of you, in turn, ought to tell him something 
about Jesus. Mary, you may begin. Tell the boy 
how Jesus was bom." 

"Many hundred years ago," said Mary, "there 

was a woman, whose name was just like mine, Mary. 

She was a descendant of the great King David. But 

she was very poor. She lived in a small town. 

That small town's name was Nazareth. Once upon 

a time she was sitting in her humble parlour. An 

angel came down from heaven to see her. He saluted 

her very kindly. He told her that she soon would 

have a baby, and that that baby would be the Son of 

God. When Mary heard what the angel said, she was 

very glad. And when the angel had gone away, 

she sang a hymn to praise the Lord. And then" — 

" Quite right, dear," said the father. " Now it is 
Jane's turn." 

"Once upon a time," continued Jane, a girl of 
eight, " Mary was to travel with her bridegroom 
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Joseph to the city of Bethlehem, On arriving there 
they found so many people together that there was 
no room for them in the inn. They were very much 
at a loss, but happily they found a stable, where 
they could stay during the night. They went into 
it, and while they were there the baby was bom, of 
which the angel had spoken. They gave the baby 
the name of Jesus, for the angel had said that such 
should be His name." 

" And what does the name Jesus mean T asked 
the father. 

" It means Saviour," answered Jane ; " because He 
saves us from our sins.** 

" Quite so, dear. Now, Charles, it is your turn." 

"The baby being bom," said Charles, "Mary 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in 
a manger. There our Saviour was lying on a hand- 
ftd of straw. And there was nobody in the world 
aware that the Son of God had come to this earth. 
But there came angels from heaven who told 
some shepherds of it. These were not far distant, 
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abiding in the field to keep watch over their flocks, 
and to protect them from the wolves and the thieves. 
Perhaps they were talking with each other about 
GU)d and His service, when suddenly a strong, bright 
light shone round about them. They looked up, and 
an angel stood before them in shining garment. 
The shepherds were frightened, and perhaps tried to 
fly away. But the angel said to them, ' Fear not, 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people ; for unto you is bom 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.' " 

" Quite right," said the father. " And what does 
the name Christ mean V 

" It means ' the Anointed One,"' answered Charles. 

" Why was that name given to the baby ? " asked 
the father. 

" Because He was to be a great king. For in those 
days kings were anointed with oil." 

" Was the baby also anointed with oil ? " asked 
the father. 
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"No," replied Charles; "but God had anointed 
Him with the Holy Spirit." 

" Quite so. Now, Anna, it is your turn." 
"When the angel had spoken these words," said 
Anna, a girl of twelve, "a brighter and stiU more 
glorious light shone round about the shepherds, and 
there appeared a great many angels in the air, who 
raised a hymn in a joyful voice. They sang, ' Glory 
to God in the highest; and on earth peace; good 
will toward men ! ' This must have sounded very 
beautifully. The shepherds were so glad that they 
could not speak from joy. When the angels had 
departed, and all was dark and still as before, the 
shepherds came to themselves, and recollected that 
the angel had said that they would find the baby in 
a manger at Bethlehem. So they arose with haste 
and ran to the city, and truly they found the baby, 
as the angel had told them ; and Mary and Joseph 
were there too. I am sure they must have knelt 
down at the manger and kissed the baby. For 
they now knew that he was that great King 
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and Saviour, whom God had promised to their 
fathers." 

" Exactly so," said the father. "And can you tell 
us, William, whether God had spoken of that baby 
in former days?" 

" Yes, I can," answered William, the eldest boy, 
who had brought Henry into the house. " Four thou- 
sand years before, God had promised to Adam and 
Eve in Paradise that he would cause a Saviour to be 
bom from a woman, and that this Saviour would 
bruise the head of the Serpent. Afterwards God, 
from time to time, repeated His promises. Finally He 
foretold by His prophet Isaiah, that a child would be 
born, whose name should be Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace, whose kingdom should be for ever." 

"Quite right," said the father. "And such a 
Prince of Peace that child is now. He is at present in 
heaven crowned with honour and glory, and we ex- 
pect Him on the clouds, that He may reign as a King 
for ever. Men, however, have not acknowledged Him 
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as a king, nor have they served Him, For when 
this baby had grown up and become a man, they 
nailed Him on a cross of wood, so that He died. 
But this happened according to the coimsel and the 
love of God. For this Saviour was to bear the pim- 
ishment which we deserved for our sins. So He, in 
His great love, gave HimseK up to be killed in our 
stead, that we should not be kiUed, but live and be 
saved. And men buried Him in the grave, but He 
did not remain in the grave. He rose again on the 
third day after His burial, as He had foretold of 
HimseK, and He went up to heaven in brightness 
and glory, to be a perfect Saviour and Protector for 
all who love Him. Come, let us sing now to the 
praise of His name." 

The father took a psalm-book and read a few verses 
of the 72d Psalm, which the company began singing 
with all their heart. Henry could not join, for he 
never had learnt to sing a hynm. But all he had 
heard, and the time that now sounded in his ears, 
made such a deep impression on his heart, that he 
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could not help secretly wiping away a tear that 
sprang up in his eye. 

When the psalm was sung the fether turned to 
Heniy, and kindly asked him whether he desired 
any more of the tart or chocolata 

"No, thank you, sir," said Henry, in a voice of 
deep emotion. 

''Very well, my good friend, you may go to your 
home now. Where do you live ? " 
yowhere, sir. I have no home." 
Poor boy! And where are you to stay to- 
night r 

" I don't know, sir. My parents died some years 
ago. I have slept with the fanners in their hay- 
stacks ever since." 

" And what did you live upon ? " 

" Sometimes I ran errands for people, and some- 
times I laboured with the workers in the field. 
During the winter I go round from door to 
door." 

" Poor boy ! I'll procure you a roof to sleep under 
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this night. You have heard how the Lord Jesus, 
who will have you to be saved also, slept in a stable- 
manger on a bundle of straw. If by and by you 
lie down on a soft bed, you may bend your knees, 
^y boy, and thank the Lord Jesus for it." 

With these words the gentleman rang the bell. 
A servant came in, and was ordered to take Henry 
to the neighbouring inn. They were just about 
to move off, when Henry suddenly turned to the 
gentleman, and holding the leather bag in his hand, 
said, " One word, if you please, sir." 

«Eh! What's the matter?" 

" I have found this bag on the road. I think 
somebody has lost it. Will you be kind enough, 
sir, to keep it till some one may call for it ?" 

The gentleman took the bag, and after having 
looked at it with some attention, he said, " Dear 
me! That's the postman's bag! Where did you 
get it?" 

Henry told the gentleman his story. 

" I'U take care of it, my boy," returned the gentle- 
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man. " Go to your bed quietly, and call here to- 
morrow morning. Don't forget" 

Henry followed the servant, who took him to 
the first inn of the village. The landlady, a kind 
talkative woman, having understood from the ser- 
vant that the rich merchant, Mr. Van der Boom, sent 
this poor boy, and would pay everything for him, 
showed Henry into a small bedroom. When the ser- 
vant had gone she requested Henry to put off all his 
clothes, and to sleep in a night-shirt which she gave 
him. Soon our poor traveller found himseK resting 
on a soft bed, such as never before had supported 
his wearied limbs. All his previous life passed 
before him like a dream. He doubted whether he 
could trust his senses. Soon gentle sleep shut his 
eyes; and the magnificent parlour of Mr. Van 
der Boom turned up in his dream, and in that 
parlour a manger surrounded by shepherds, and a 
little angel came down through the ceiling, and she 
clapped her little golden wings ; and this little angel 
was just like Mary, Mr. Van der Boom's little girl. 
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and she beckoned him to kneel down at the man- 
ger ; and in the manger was a baby with a golden 
crown on his head, and- 

And the next morning Henry opened his eyes, 
and the landlord stood at his bed, holding a large 
parcel in his hand. " Kind regards from Mr. Van 
der Boom/' he said. " This is for you." 

" Mr. Van der Boom V asked Henry, astonished. 
" Who is he ?" 

" Who he is ? He is the rich gentleman whose 
servant brought you here last night. You seem to 
be a great favourite of his, for he wishes you very 
much to call on him at nine. It is eight now. Get 
up quickly. Your coffee is ready ; for Mr. Van der 
Boom has ordered a good breakfast for you. Come 
away, boy, and don't be long. I'll put this parcel 
on your chair." 

The landlord went off. Henry jumped out of bed, 
and before putting on any piece of dress untied the 
parcel Picture to yourself his joy and amazement 
when he saw a whole suit of clothes! His mind 
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was soon made up. Immediately he put on the 
snow-white shirt, the waistcoat, the warm wooUen 
stockings, and all he saw before him. There was 
also a pair of shoes, which were a little too large 
for him, but he put a little straw from his wooden 
shoes in them, and so they fitted as if they had 
grown on his feet He was just about to fold up 
the paper in which the clothes had been wrapped, 
when he observed a small piece of note-paper, 
on which some character were written. Henry 
now, for the first time, experienced how unhappy 
he was in not being able to read. He stared 
at the note, but could not make out anything. At 
length he opened the door and went to the public 
room. 

" Good morning !" cried the landlady. " Only 
think! Quite a young gentleman. Just look at 
that coat! It fits you perfectly. Bless me! my 
own Peter hasn't, got such a coat. They are very 
nice people at yon comer indeed. I wonder how 
you got there, my boy. I suppose you had to 
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deliver a message to Mr. Van der Boom last night, 
or perhaps you knew him from former acquaintance. 
But stop, m first give you a cup of coffee. Sit in, 
boy. We are just going to breakfast; then you 
may tell us how you became such a pet of Mr. Van 
der Boom's." 

Henry did not need to be invited a second time. 
While fully enjoying the luxury of the first good 
breakfast he ever saw in his life, he told the land- 
lord and his wife eyeiything they wanted to know. 
At the close of his narrative he gave her the little 
note, and requested her to read it. The landlady 
took the piece of paper, and read : — 

" These clothes are a present to Henry. Let him 
thank the Child of Bethlehem for them." 

" The Child of Bethlehem!" repeated Henry. 
" Isn't that the poor little child tiiat was bom in a 
manger, whUe the angels sang ?" 

" It is the same," answered the landlady. " It is 
our good Lord who came into the world to save us." 

" Is it long ago ?" asked Henry. 
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" To be sure ! more than eighteen hundred years/* 

" And has He sent those clothes ?" 

"Yes, surely/' answered the landlady, smiling. 
" He has put into Mr. Van der Boom's heart to pre- 
sent you with them," 

"And is He in heaven now?" asked Henry, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes, my boy. There our good Lord now is in 
honour and glory, and He gives us all good things." 

Henry was silent, but he recollected that Mr. Van 
der Boom had told him to bend his knees and to 
give thanks to the Lord Jesus, and he was ashamed 
of himseK for not having already done so. He went 
into his bedroom, knelt down at a chair, and 
thanked the Lord Jesus for the tart and chocolate 
of last night, and for the soft bed, and for the warm 
clothes he had on now. This was the first prayer 
Henry ever had sent up ; it was the prayer of a 
poor child, uttered in the simplicity of his heart. 

The clock of the church steeple struck nine. 
Henry rang the bell at Mr. Van der Boom's house. 
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The servant who opened the door led him through 
the long marble-paved passage to a room in which 
several gentlemen were sitting at their desks. Mr. 
Van der Boom was a wealthy rope manufacturer, 
and had many ships, with which he carried on a 
trade with the east and the west. Scarcely had 
Henry entered the counting-house, when Mr. Van 
der Boom rose from his stool and kindly beckoned 
him into an adjacent small parlour. 

"Sit down, my boy," he said. "Pray, tell me 
what you have been doing all your life ?" 

" I know very little of it, sir," answered Henry. 
" I only recollect that I have been travelling all my 
life long with my parents, from place to place. My 
father was a sailor, but he broke his leg by a fall 
from the mast. He was compelled to beg about 
ever after. Oh ! sir, he was good to me ! My 
mother was always poorly. She died tliree years 
ago in a farmer's shed. When she was buried, my 
father was very sad. I never saw him smile after 
that. He died half a year afterwards in an inn at 

c 
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Eotterdam. Before he died, he gave me a parcel of 
papers, which I never lost. I cannot read, so I don't 
know what is in it." 

Henry put his hand into his pocket, and produced 
a packet whose outward appearance showed that it 
had spent many a day in a beggar's coat. Mr. Van 
der Boom opened the parcel, and found the certifi- 
cate of the marriage of Henry's parents, and that of 
his birth. It appeared from the latter document 
that he was eleven years of age. 

While Mr. Van der Boom was looking through 
those papers, a gentleman came in. It was the post- 
master of the village. 

" Ah ! Mr. de Kabel," said Mr. Van der Boom, 
" sit down, sir ; this is the boy who found the bag." 

" Are you he ?" cried the postmaster, taking 
Henry's hajid. "You have behaved very nobly, 
my boy. But for your honesty, the postman would 
have lost his situation, and the bread of his wife 
and children. God will bless you, I'm sure. Where 
do you live?" 
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"He lives nowhere and everywhere," answered 
Mr. Van der Boom, who, in a few words, told 
Henry's history. They then began talking in a 
language which Henry could not understand, but 
he perceived that they talked about him. 

"Would you like to learn something?" asked 
the postmaster. 

"Yes, sir," answered Henry. 

" Come away," said the postmaster, " I'U put you 
to school, and if you behave well you may become 
somebody yet." 

Henry was happy as a king. He cheerfully 
trotted away by the side of his new friend, who 
took him to the postman who had lost the bag. The 
postmaji was too happy to see the boy to whom he 
was indebted for his happy escape. While Henry 
was left alone in the front parlour, the postmaster 
took the postman into another room. After a few 
minutes they returned, and the postman said to 
Heniy, — 

" Well, my little friend, you shall be a member of 
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my family after this. When the Christmas holidays 
are finished you'll go to school, and I hope you will 
prove a good scholar." 

Henry's joy was beyond description. He scarcely 
had patience enough to wait till the end of the holi 
days ; and when, for the first time in his life, he was 
sitting on the school-bench, he thought this was a 
greater day than the king's birthday itself He 
was not a little pleased to find that little Mary was 
one of his fellow-pupils. Every Thursday she took 
him to her home, where he dined and spent the 
evening with the family. To him Thursday became 
by far the best day of the week Every Monday he 
would begin calculating how many times he had to 
go to school before Thursday afternoon. 

Henry behaved at school according to the expec- 
tation of his friends. God gave him grace in the 
eyes of his teacher, and of all who dealt with him. 
At the age of fifteen he was fully instructed in the 
usual branches of school knowledge. His hand- 
writing was very good; he was a first-rate arith- 
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metician, and in history and geography only few 
could come up to him. But a still richer source of 
knowledge was to him the house of Mr. Van der 
Boom. The Lord exceedingly blessed his conver- 
sation with those good people. Among them he 
learnt that the Saviour, whom he had first heard of 
at that Christmas evening, was his Saviour also. No 
sooner was he able to read than Mary had presented 
him with a beautiful Bible, the contents of which 
sank as a quickening seed into his heart. The ser- 
vice of the Lord became the pleasure of his life ; 
and since the same was the case with Mr. Van der 
Boom's family, he gradually became more and more 
the pet of all, till at last he was considered as a 
member of that amiable household. 

When Henry had left school, Mr. Van der Boom 
took him into his business. During the day he was 
in the rope-yard learning to make cordage, from the 
thick cable down to the thin string. After dinner 
he received private lessons in foreign languages, 
drawing, and music with Mr. Van der Boom's 
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children. At the age of eighteen he entered the 
counting-house as a clerk. 

It was Mr. Van der Boom's intention fully to 
instruct Henry in the management of his business, 
as he hoped to have him as an assistant to whom 
he might trust the most important part of his large 
affairs. He was confirmed in this plan by the cir - 
cumstance that his eldest son William showed no 
fancy towards the trade, but had departed to Leyden 
to attend the college as a medical student. Charles, 
his second son, had fixed his inclination on the 
navy, and was enlisted among the cadets of Medem- 
blik. So Mr. Van der Boom had no son to look to 
as his successor ; and since he considered Henry as 
his son, he was very happy to have him by his side. 
And in this employment, too, God bestowed great 
blessings upon Henry. He became so thoroughly 
acquainted with the business that he soon was Mr. 
Van der Boom's right hand. 

Thus six happy years passed by, when something 
happened which gave a fresh turn to Henry's life. 
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Mr. Van der Boom found himself obliged to extend 
his business, and to open a house at Eotterdam. A 
trustworthy person was required to superintend this 
branch, and who could that person be but Henry ? 
Now, Henry would have been very happy to accept 
that high situation, but he started at the idea of 
leaving Mr. Van der Boom's house. There was a 
special person in that house to whom he felt attached 
with tender ties. One evening when sitting with 
Mr. and Mrs. Van der Boom in the drawing-room, 
the latter said — 

" It appears to me, my dear Henry, that you are 
not very anxious to get away to Eotterdam." 

Henry was silent. 

" I think I know all about it," said Mrs. Van der 
Boom, kindly smiling. "I am sure you would 
have no objection to going, if Mary went with you T 

" Certainly not !" said Henry, in a voice of joyful 
surprise. 

" Very well," said Mr. Van der Boom, " then let 
us ask Mary." 
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" Oh, there is no necessity for that," said Mrs. Van 
der Boom. " I am sure she is quite prepared to go." 

" I love her," said Henry. " She was the person 
who, under God's blessing, brought me into your be- 
loved house ; she first told me of Jesus, and she gave 
me my first Bible. You cannot wonder that I am 
not able to forget all that. I was a poor, ignorant 
beggar ; and for all I am now, I am, under God, in- 
debted to her." 

Tears came into Henry's eyes. He left the room 
to give way to his emotion. 

A few weeks afterwards Mary was Henry's wife, 
and both departed to Eotterdam, to occupy the 
house that had been provided for them. 

And now, my dear children, thus Mr. Barends' 
continued, my story is finished. Many years have 
elapsed since Henry and Mary arrived at Eotter- 
dam. Mr. and Mrs. Van der Boom have fallen 
asleep in Jesujs long sinca Anna, their eldest 
daughter, has married a merchant, who has become 
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Mr. Van der Boom's successor in his business. 
Henry and Mary enjoy the blessings of the Lord in 
the midst of their children. At the comer of a 
street is a large building which Henry has bought. 
There he supports a school for poor children, and his 
eldest daughter, Julia, visits it every day, to speak 
to them about the child bom at Bethlehem. He also 
has built a large house not far from Eotterdam, for 
bparding and instructing the children of beggars. 
His eldest son, William, often accompanies him to 
speak to them about that great King, who was bom 
in a stable manger. 

" Oh, dear ! " cried Jane and Edward in one voice, 
" that's exactly the same thing as we have. It is you, 
papa> who have such a school, and that large build- 
ing is ours. You go there twice every week with 
WilUam. And"— 

But tears stood in Julia's eyes. She fell on her 
father's bosom, and kissed him. And with a voice 
full of emotion she whispered in his ear, " I thank 
you, dearest papa, for (hat Christmas story ! " 
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It was New- year's day, and Frank, 
(f J the banker's son, skipped joyfully ^ 
"^ - ^^ throngh the parlour. 

" You seem to be very happy," said his father, 
stroking back Ms hair with his hand- 
Frank looked at him with great bright eyes, 
and said, " Yes, very happy indeed, papa. I think 
of the pleasure 111 have this year. Only think, 
three hundred and sixty-five days, and every day a 
day of pleasure ! When spring comes we I! go to 
the fair, and look at the stalls and tents, and buy 
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cakes and toys. Then comes my birthday, and 
mamma treats us with chocolate and sponge-cake. 
Then summer comes, and we go to Uncle Maarten's 
farm, where we stay five or six weeks, and climb in 
the cherry trees, and roll in the grass. Then your 
birthday comes, and after that mamma's, and after 
that again the king's." 

The father could not help smiling, and, kissing 
Frank on his cheek, said, " If the Lord will, my 
dear, if the Lord will." 

But Frank skipped merrily away from his father, 
and said within himseK, " Why won't the Lord ?" 

Now, in March, spring came, but Frank's little 
brother, Gerhard, took ill, and, when the fair came, 
poor Gerhard died. Frank did not go to the stalls 
and tents, but to the churchyard, to bury his little 
brother. In May his birthday came, but poor 
Frank had the ague, and was lying in his bed 
shivering like a little lap-dog that comes out of the 
water. He took no chocolate, nor did he care for a 
piece of the sponge-cake. In July there was a tre- 
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mendous storm of thunder and lightning, and Uncle 
Maaxten's farm-house was burnt down. Happily no 
lives were lost, but Uncle Maarten wrote, that he 
could not receive his guests as usual In August 
papa's birthday came, but, alas ! he himseK was 
away from home on businesa Mamma's birthday 
was a happy day, it is true ; but when the king's 
anniversary was celebrated, it was such a wet, soak- 
^g day, that everybody kept at home, and the 
fireworks were delayed till some future time. 

Now again it was New-year's day, and Frank 
was very sad. He was sitting at the table, his head 
leaning on his hand, and he looked down as if he 
had lost his last farthing. 

" You seem to be very sad," said his papa, again 
taking him to his side, and smoothing his fore- 
head. 

" Yes, I am," answered Frank. " What a bad year, 
perhaps, this will be ! When spring comes I may 
be dead, like our little Gerhard. In July our house 
may be burnt down like Uncle Maarten's. Mamma 
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may take ill and die. Perhaps we 11 aU of us be 
dead this day twelvemonths." 

The father smiled, and, kindly looking into Frank's 
weeping eyes, said, " If the Lord will, my dear ; if 
the Lord will" 

Then the father took Frank into the drawing- 
room, where a large foUo Bible, with smooth brass 
comers, was lying in a nice chestnut desk. In that 
Bible were a great many beautiful engravings. And 
the father turned up a picture exhibiting the gi*eat 
martyr Stephen, at the time when he saw the hea- 
vens opened, and the Lord Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God. 

"Do you know the story of that good man?" 
asked the father. 

" Yes, I do," answered Frank. " He believed on 
Jesus, and was killed because of his belief." 

" And then ?" asked the father, "what more ?" 

" And then he went to heaven to be with Jesus," 
continued Frank. 

"Very well," said the father. "This good man 
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had spent more New-year's days than you. Some 
of them may have been happy, some sad. But his 
last day was the happiest of his life. Now don't 
mind the New-year's days of this life, my dear, but 
look at the glorious new year that dawned for this 
good man. If you love Jesus as he did, you'll 
have a New-year's day like his, and its joy will 
never end." 

Frank was silent, and looked at the picture. He 
gazed at the glory of the opened heavens, and at 
the happy angels that surrounded the throne of 
Jesus. Gradually his sadness passed away, joy 
came into his heart, and he found that this joy 
was better than the joy of last New-year's day. 
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One day John and Mary took a 
waJk with tlieir fatlier. It was a 1 
very warm, sultry day, and fiir np in the sky were 
many clouds. 

" Just look, papa," said John ; ■' what big clouds !" 

" Oh, yes," said Mary, " I wonder what the Lord 
has made the clouds for ?" 

"The clouds are very useful," said the father. 
" The Lord haa made them because He loves us. The 
clouds are b^ cn/rtains." 

" Curtains !" exclaimed the children, astonished. 

" Yea, truly," answered the father. " Don't you 
know what we use curtains for?" 
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" yes," said Mary ; " I know. When the sun 
shines too strongly, we pull down the curtains to 
keep off the heat." 

"Quite so," replied the father. Now, when the 
sun shines very hot on the fields, the cows in the 
meadows are sadly annoyed, and the flowers and 
plants bow their little heads to the ground. Then 
the Lord spreads out the clouds before the sun, 
just as you pull down the curtains, and the 
cows begin to leap and to run about joyfully, and 
the flowers and plants lift up their heads with 
gratitude !" 

While the father was speaking it began to rain. 
They went into a farm-house for shelter. The 
children placed themselves at the window to look 
at the rain, which was falling in heavy showery. 

" That rain too," said the father, " comes from the 
clouds." 

" What a pity ! " said John. " We can't walk now ; 
everything is wet." 

" True," answered the father. " Still it is very 
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usefoL The Lord has made the clouds to give 
rain. They are big watering-pots^ 

Watering-pots ?" said Mary, with amazement. 
Yes, my dear," said the father. "What does 
our gardener use his watering-pot for r 

" To wet the ground," said John, quickly. 

" Yes," continued Mary ; " for if the ground is 
too dry the flowers will not grow." 

" Just so," said the father. " But when the big 
meadows and fields are too dry, who is the great 
gardener who is able to water them ? And when 
the farmer's land is so dry, that the potatoes and 
the cabbage and the wheat won't grow, who is to 
wet aU that ?" 

" Oh, I see ! I see !" exclaimed John. " Then the 
Lord takes those big clouds and presses rain out of 
them." 

" He does," said the father ; " the clouds are big 
watering-pots with which the Lord wets this beau- 
tiful earth of ours, just as the gardener wets our 
garden." 
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The rain was soon over, and the father again went 
out with his chHdren. 

" How nice it is !" they said, as they inhaled the 
cool, fresh air. 

''Ay,'* said the father; "the Lord has done it 
with his big watering-pots. Now, look at the 
clouds !" 

The children looked up and clapped their hands. 

" Oh," they cried, "how beautiful l" 

There the great clouds floated about in the sky. 
The sun had just broken through them, and given 
them all sorts of fine colours. Some had gilt edges ; 
others were red like crimson; some again were 
purple, pink, light-blue, and dark-blue. Many of 
them, too, had most extraordinary forms. On the 
left-hand side was a large bluish cloud that looked 
just like a large ship, with its saUs set up to the 
top ; on the right was a dark cloud that had very 
much the shape of a big cow, with three horns. 

The children looked with delight at the beautiful 
sights above them. 
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" Now, you see," said the father, ** that the clouds 
are pictures, too. We hang up pictures and en- 
gravings in our rooms. So the Lord hangs up 
golden, purple, and blue clouds on the walls of the 
sky, to make a beautiful drawing-room of our whole 
earth. 
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LiNA lived in the eoimtiy, not 
far from Epe, a village in the pro- 

^3^, vince of GueWerland. Every mom- ^^ 
ing she went to school. Now, the road which ahe 
had to go by, turned into a field, which was fenced 
hy a hedge of thoms, and at some places she had to 
walk close hy the thoms. 

One day Lina stumbled just when she was close 
to the hedge. She fell with her hands into ihe 
thoms ; she wept bitterly, and looking at the hedge, 
she said — 

" You nasty, ugly hedge ! Of what use can you 
be ? I wish you were burnt down at once." 
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The next day Lina agam passed the same way. 
Just before her went a flock of sheep, with a shep- 
herd behind them. The sheep kept close by the 
hedge, and left little tufts of their wool sticking on 
the thorns. And see ! at once a himdred little birds 
come and pick up the wool, with which they fly 
away as quickly as they can, to make nests for their 
little ones. 

When Lina saw this she was ashamed of her 
conduct of yesterday, and she said within herself, 
" How thankful I am that my wish has not been 
fulfilled, nor the hedge burnt down. I now see 
that there is a good use served even by thorns and 
thistles." 
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. "Just go to tlici grocer," said Mrs. 

(^^f Felden, to her aon Herman. " Just ^ 

'•^V, go to the grocer, my dear, and fetch 
a pound of coffee. There, you have a shilling. You 
will get the change back." 

Herman went as quickly as he could. The grocer 
gave him the coffee and twopence. Herman p\it 
them into hia pocket and went away. 

On returning home he saw two boys wrestling 
and boxing. 

" Come along," cried one of them, " come along 
Herman, and help me against Fred." 

" No," answered Herman ; " I will not play with 
such rough, wild fellows as you." 
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Herman then went into a back street to a woman's 
shop, where little cakes were sold. He took a penny- 
out of his pocket and bought four, which he ate in 
the lonely street, where nobody saw him. 

Before Herman went home he wiped his mouth, 
that his mother might not observe any trace of the 
cakes. When handing the coffee to her he said, 
" Mother, there were very rough and wild boys on 
the road, who wanted me to play with them, but I 
said I would not be as wild as them. Wasn't that 
right of me V 

" Well," answered the mother, " that may be right 
enough ; but I don't think you are much better than 
those boys for all that." 

Why not V asked Herman, wondering. 
Because you boast of your goodness, and I 
don't see that proud children are much better than 
wild ones. But where is the change you got from 
the grocer ?" 

Herman put his hand in his pocket, and gave a 
penny. 
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"Haven't you got twopence ?" asked the mother. 

"No," answered Herman, "he only gave me a 
penny." 

"Are you quite sure?" asked the mother again, 
looking firmly into his eyes. 

"Yes, I am," replied Herman. He could not 
keep his eyes on his mother though, but had to look 
away at the window. 

"Herman," said his mother, "I'm sure you are 
telling a lie. Eemember that the Lord knows 
everything. You may deceive me, but you cannot 
deceive God." 

" No, no !" cried Herman, weeping. " I'm not tell- 
ing a lie! I'm not telling a lie ! I only got a penny." 

Just when Herman said this, his sister came into 
the room with his pocket-handkerchief. 

" Mrs. Van der Schoflf, from the back street, has 
brought this," said sha "Herman left it at her 
house when buying cakes." 

Herman was perplexed. His mother looked at 
him, and tears came into her eyes. She now knew 
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all about it. Herman was silent, and covered his 
face witli his hands. 

"Oh! Herman, Herman!" said she, "what a 
wicked boy you are ! You are a liar, for you have 
told me a falsehood. You are a thief, for you have 
stolen a penny. You are a hypocrite, for you tried 
to make me believe that you were better than other 
boys, and you are worse than any one of them." 

ISIrs. Felden thereupon opened the door of the stair- 
case, and ordered Herman to go up to the garret, 
where he was confined all the day, and got no other 
food than dry bread and water. Herman wept 
bitterly, and in his solitude had time and oppor- 
tunity to think over the great sin he had com- 
mitted. In the evening his mother brought him 
down stairs, and before he went to his bed she knelt 
down with him, and prayed that God might forgive 
his wickedness and turn his heart to Jesus. 

I hope this prayer was not in vain, and perhaps I 
may be able to tell you, at another time, that poor 
Herman has really turned a good boy. 
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Poor Mrs. Van Loon was a widow. She had 
four little childrea The eldest was Dirk, a boy of 
eight years. 

One evening she had no bread, and her childreil 
were hungry. She folded her hands, and prayed 
to God ; for she served tJie Lord, and she believed 
that he loved her and could help her. 

When she had finished her prayer, Dirk said 
to her, — 

"Mother, don't we read in the Bible that 
God sent ravens to a pions man, to bring him 
bread ?" 
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" Yes," answered the mother ; " but that's long, 
long ago, my dear." 

" Well," said Dirk, " then the Lord may send 
ravens now. Til go and open the door, else they 
can't fly in." 

In a trice Dirk jumped to the door, which he left 
wide open, so that the light of the lamp fell on the 
pavement of the street 

Shortly after, the burgomaster passed by. The 
burgomaster is the first magistrate of a Dutch town 
or village. Seeing the open door he stopped. Look- 
ing into the room, he was pleased with its clean, 
tidy appearance, and with the nice little children 
who were grouped around their mother. He could 
not help stepping in, and, approaching Mrs. Van 
Loon, he said — 

" Eh, my good woman, why is your door open so 
late as this?" 

Mrs. Van Loon was a little confused when she 
saw such a well-dressed gentleman in her poor 
room. She quickly rose and dropped a courtesy to 
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the gentleman, then taking Dirk's cap from his 
head, and smoothing his hair, she answered, with a 
smile — 

" My little Dirk has done it, sir, that the ravens 
may fly in to bring us bread." 

Now, the burgomaster was dressed in a black 
coat and black trousers, and he wore a black hat. 
He was quite black all over, except his collar and 
shirt-front. 

" Ah ! indeed," he exclaimed cheerfully. " Dirk 
is right. Here is a raven, you see, and a large one 
too. Come along. Dirk, and I'll show you where 
the bread is." 

The burgomaster took Dirk to his house, and 
ordered his servant to put two loaves and a small 
pot of butter into a basket. This he gave to Dirk, 
who carried it home as quickly as he could. When 
the other little children saw the bread, they began 
dancing and clapping their hands. The mother 
gave to each of them a thick slice of bread and 
butter, which they ate with the greatest relish. 
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When they had finished their meal, Dirk went to 
the open door, and, taking his cap from his head, 
looked up to the sky, and said, " Many thanks, 
good Lord !" 

And after having said this, he shut the door. . 






A FABLE. 




■ 4^j together on the main roai After 4j-' 
having advanced a few yards, they saw a bag lying 
at the side of the hedge, 

" I wonder what there may be in that bag," said 
the goat 

" 111 see," said the fox, and putting his mouth 
to the string with which the bag was tied, he bit it 
through in a moment ; then seizing the bottom of 
the bag with his teeth, he shook it, and the most 
splendid carrots rolled out. 

" Those are for me," said the fox, " for I have 
opened the bag." 
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" You slian't touch them/' answered the goat, '' else 
rU batter you with my horns till your ribs crack" 

The fox looked at the large horns of the goat and 
showed his teetL The goat, seeing the fox's teeth, 
thought within himself, " I don't like those sharp 
fellows." And the fox thought, " I don't believe 
my ribs would stand those horns." 

So they kept standing over the carrots, and looked 
at each other, but neither had the courage to touch 
the spoil 

After a pause the fox said — 

" What's the UlSC of our standing here ? Let us 
see which of us is the stronger. Yonder are two 
heaps of stones. Take you one of them, and 111 
take the other. He who first throws down his heap 
shall have the carrots." 

" Very well," said the goat So they went each 
to his heap. 

The goat placed himself on his hind-legs, and 
knocked with his horns till the ground rebounded, 
but the heap kept immovable. 
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" You don't hit hard enough," said the fox. 
" Take a run at it." 

The goat went a few steps back, and ran at the 
heap as violently as he could. Crack ! crack ! and 
both his horns fell down to the ground. 

When the fox saw this, he began dancing upon 
his hind-legs. 

" Ah I my dear fellow," cried he, " the carrots 
are now for me !" 

" Not yet," said the goat. " You haven't thrown 
down your heap. And if you touch the carrots 
before then. Til fight you with the stumps that are 
left on my head." 

The fox looked at the goat's stumps, and thought, 
one of them is very sharp ; he might rip up my sides. 

" Very well," he said ; " I'll throw down my heap; 
it's a trifle to me." 

The fox began digging round with his fore-feet 
till there was a large hole in the ground. The 
heap tottered and fell ; but, holloa ! it fell on the 
fox, and broke his left hind-leg. 
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There they stood, looking at one another with a 
sad countenance, the one with broken horns, and 
the other with a broken leg. 

" Jump at the carrots I" said the goat maliciously. 
" I now leave them to you." 

" I can't," sighed the fox ; " my leg pains me too 
much. You may take them." 

" Very well," said the goat, and ran towards the 
bag. But, oh, dear! there was neither bag nor 
carrots, for, during their quarrel, a peasant had 
passed by, and picked up both. 

" Alas !" cried the goat, " what fools we are ! 
Had we divided the treasure in peace, I would have 
saved my horns, you your leg, and each of us would 
have had enough of carrots." 
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" What a wicked boy Bernard the joiner's son 
is !" said David, one morning, to hia father. 

" Indeed," replied the father ; " why ?" 

"Because his father ordered him yesterday to 
assist in carrying a plank to the shop, but he ran 
away to play at marbles." 

"And why do you call that wicked?" asked the 
&ther. 

"Because it showed that he loved his marbles 
more than his father." 

" Quite so, my dear ; thus you see how bad our 
hearts are" 
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" I don't think I'm so bad as that," repKed David. 
" I love you more than all my games, I'm sure." 

" I hope so," said the father. " But don't forget 
to pray to the Lord that he may keep you from 
evil, and give you a meek and humble spirit." 

After these words, the father went to the field to 
plant potatoes. The field was about two miles from 
the house, and he could not come home to his 
dinner. So about noon, David, after getting his 
own dinner, took a little basket, in which his mo- 
ther had put his father's, and left with it for the 
potato-field. Now David had a very fine little dog, 
called FideL It was an exceedingly nice little crea- 
ture. Its little head was chestnut, and from it two 
broad ears of the same colour hung down. On its 
back it had little brown and black spots, and under- 
neath it was snow-white. Its brown legs ended in 
white little feet, just as if it wore four white silk 
shoes. Its tail stood upward in the form of a cres- 
cent, and ended in a magnificent plume. It was a 
very kind, cheerful little animal, and full of fun and 
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pranks. No wonder indeed that David was very 
fond of that four-footed little friend of his. 

Of course, Fidel went with him to the potato- 
field. On a sudden it saw a little hare, and in a 
moment jumped from the foot-path into the field to 
pursue its prey. David stopped and shouted — 
"Catch it! catch it!" But soon Fidel was so far 
away that he could not see it any mora 

'* Where may it be V said David. " I wonder 
whether it has caught the hare? That would be 
capital ! Just let me go and see." 

David put the basket on the ground by a tree, 
and ran into the field as quickly as he could. In a 
short time he arrived at a ditch, which he could not 
cross. There Fidel met him, panting and wagging 
its taiL Its little tongue hung out of its mouth. 
It was quite out of breath. But all its trouble was 
in vain, for the hare was gone. 

David returned to the footpath, but, oh, dear ! the 
basket was gone too. He looked to the left and to 
the right, before and behind, but there was no basket 
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to be seen. Of course not, for Evert, the organ- 
grinder, had passed by in his absence, and carried 
it off. David was quite perplexed. He seated 
himseK on the grass by the footpath, and began 
weeping ; and Fidel lay down at its master's feet, 
and rested itself after its race. 

Some time after, David's father approached on 
his way home. 

"Eh, what's the matter, David?" 

David told his father, with tears and sobs, what 
had happened. 

"There now," said his father, "to enjoy a play 
with your dog, you have left me without my din- 



ner." 



David hung his head with shame as he returned 
home with his father. His mother was much 
displeased when she heard the story. She quickly 
fried some potatoes to make up for the loss, for 
David's father had not got any food since morning. 

"What do you say now?" asked his father of 
David. " Is your heart better than Bernard's?" 
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"No, it is not/' answered David, casting down 
his eyes. "IbeUeve"- 

" What do you believe ?" 

" I believe it is worse than anybody-else's." 

" Very well," said the father. " Then take your 
Bible, and turn up the twenty-eighth chapter of the 
Proverbs and read the twenty-sixth verse." 

David took his Bible and read the passage :— 

" He that trusteth in his (mm heart is a fool ; but 
whoso walketh wisely, he shall he delivered'* 

" Now, keep this in mind," continued the father, 
" and learn by heart these lines — 

' My heart is black, and flinty as the road ; 
My strength is Christ the Son of Gtod.* " 
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chapter of the Bible to her mother ? 
^~^-> every morning. What a kind mother 
she had to make her acqaainted ao early with the 
Word of God ! 

One morning she read the fourth chapter of the 
First Epistle of John. When she arrived at the 
nineteenth verse, she read— 

" We love him, htmuse Ju first loved ua." 

" Whom do we love ?" asked her mother. 

" Grod, the Lord," answered Johanna. 

" And who loved ns firat ?" asked her mother. 
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"God, the Lord," answered Johanna. "But," 
added she, "what does it mean. He loved us 
fi/rstr 

"It means," said her mother, "that Grod loved us 
long before we loved Him. When you were bom, 
you could not love God. You were a little baby, and 
you knew nothing of God. Still God loved you, for 
He gave you your parents, and a cradle to sleep in, 
and clothes to put on. And when you grew up you 
were often a naughty girl, cn>s3 and disobedient, and 
sinning against the Lord, yet Grod loved you, though 
you did not love Him. He gave you bread and 
meat, health and strength ; He caused the sun to 
rise on you ; He gave you toys and playthings ; He 
caused you to be told of the Lord Jesus, who came 
to earth a long time ago to make you happy and 
prepare you for heaven. All this Grod did before 
you loved him. Which loved first, God or you ?" 

"I see, I see," answered Johanna; "God loved 
first." 

"Now, don't forget it," said the mother. "Ee- 
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member that you now ought to love and serve God 
in return." 

That same afternoon Kttle Mary, Johanna's 
cousin, paid her a visit. Maiy was not a veiy nice 
girl ; she always liked to take everything to herseK. 
When other children had anything nice, she al- 
ways quarrelled till they gave it to her. Now, 
Johanna had a fine doll, which she liked very much. 
But Mary liked it too, and wanted to play with it. 
Johanna refused to give it up ; she was afraid that 
Mary might not give it back. Mary began weeping 
and fretting and crying. She seated herself on a 
chair, covered her eyes with her little apron,. and 
refused to play any more. 

Johanna went to her mother, who was sitting in 
another room. 

" Mary is a naughty girl," she said ; " she won't 
play any more. She doesn't love me." 

"Do you wish her to love you?" asked her 
mother. 

" Yes, I do," answered Johanna. 
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" Then you ought to deal with her as God dealt 
Mdth you. You ought to love her first." 

Johanna was silent. She perceived that her 
mother was right. She returned to her little cousin, 
and, giving her her doll, said, — 

" There, Mary dear, take it, and let us play to- 
gether." 

Mary at once looked kind and cheerful. Johanna 
assisted her in undressing and dressing the doll, and 
contrived everything to please her. Mary was de- 
lighted ; she enjoyed that afternoon beyond descrip - 
tion. 

When Mary returned home, she said to her 
mother, — 

" What a nice girl Johanna is ; I am very fond of 
her indeed. Will you allow me to present her with 
that fine picture which I bought with my saving- 
money the other day V 

The mother gladly gave her permission, and won- 
dered that Mary could so easily part with her 
treasure. She thought, It seems that Johanna 
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makes a very good impression upon my little 
daughter. I never saw her so liberal and kind- 
hearted. 

The next day Mary gave the picture to Johanna. 

Johanna went to her mother and showed her the 
beautiful engraving. 

" Could you ever dream," said she, " that Mary 
would give such a thing to me ?" 

" Oh, yes," answered her mother, with a smile. 
" There is nothing too much to expect if we begin 
loving first." 
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Thbeb was a bear who was very fond of dainties 
and aweet-meata. Once upon a time he stole at 
evening into an apothecary's cellar. There were 
a great many pots, basins, and barrels filled with 
sweet and sour and poisonous articles. 

" Capital ! " he said, with a whispering voice, 
" Here is plenty of dainties. Now for a feast !" 

He put his nose into the first barrel that pre- 
sented itself, and smelled the liquor which it con- 
tained- 

"Brr!" he said, shaking his head to and fro. 
" This smells like soot from the chimney. But 
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there is a pot with a fine yellow jelly, — I wonder 
how it smells." 

He put his nose to the pot, and was >delighted 
with the smelL Now, that jelly was a very strong 
and sickening medicine. He snuffed at the pot 
inside and outside. 

" That's it !" he said. " That's the thing for me !" 

He pushed out his tongue, and began licking, and 
he kept on licking till he had swallowed the whole 
contents. He then sneaked away to the forest, and 
laid himself down in his den. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Bruin be- 
came so sick that he could not lift up his eyelids. 
The perspiration broke out all over his body. He 
stretched himself out at full length, with his legs in 
all the directions of the compass, and beat the groimd 
with his tail, as if he were threshing corn. 

" Boo ! Baa V he groaned. " What ails me ! oh, 
dear, I 'm choking ! 1 11 vomit my heart out of my 
body ; woe 's me ! 1 11 never touch a pot again ; no 
never ; never, I say, in all my life — never 1" 
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Thus he groaned and roared till the forest re- 
sounded. At length he got some relief, and when 
he felt a little better, he said to himself — 

" Dear me, that was a job ! I thought I had 
swallowed the whole sea, together with the moon 
and the stars. Whatever I may or may not do, I '11 
never taste dainties again.'' 

He thereupon laid himself on his side, and fell 
asleep, snoring as loudly as a bear can snore. 

The next evening, Mr. Bruin once more went out 
a hunting. He passed by the apothecary's cellar. 

" No, no," said he ; " I won't go in. I'll take care 
this time. Never such a thing again ! Never in my 
life ! " 

So he passed on. But soon he stopped, and look- 
ing back at the cellar he said — 

" I remember there were some very nice-looking 
pots. I wonder what they contain. Of course, I 
won't taste anything. But I might take a smell — 
only a smell." 

So he returned to the cellar, and began snuffing at 
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the pots. At length he stopped at one that smelled 
very nicely. 

" I'm sure," he said, " that's something very fine. 
I don't think I ever smelt anything so sweet in my 
life. Just let me take . one drop — only one single 
drop!" 

He pushed out his tongue and tasted. It was 
a strong poison, but sweet as honey. He tasted 
again — again — again ; and then fell down, dead as 
a door-nail ! 
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I ftrosT toll yoii the story of Charles 
he baker's son. p 

'■■'■■' He had a bad habit. He always 
liked to walk about with his hands in his pocket 
The people of the village gave him the nickname of 
the Cologne-pot, because he quite resembled a lat^e 
butter-pot with two handles. Even in the hottest 
summer weather lie would keep his hands in his 
pockets, as if he feared to get chilblains. 

There was no use in his parents crying a hundred 
times a day, " Charles ! your hands ! " He only 
took them out to put them in again. 

His mother one day ordered him to carry a pot 
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of buttermilk porridge to a poor widow who lived 
at the most distant quarter of the village. Of 
course, he had to carry the pot in both his hands. 
He did not like that, for he preferred keeping them 
in his pockets, especially now that it was rather a 
cold day. 

He scarcely had taken a few steps when an in- 
genious thought occurred to his mind. 

"I have found it out," said he within himself, 
putting the pot down on the ground. He took a 
string out of his pocket and fastened it to the pot. 
He thereupon put his head through the string, so that 
the pot hung before his chest. He now could keep 
his hands in his pockets. 

He moved on very slowly and cautiously, since 
the pot was tossing to and fro ; yet he could not 
prevent a little porridge from being spilt on his 
dress every now and then. He looked down stead- 
fastly into the pot to watch the motion of the pap. 
But, hallo ! suddenly he stumbled over a stone, and 
down he fell, his full length. 
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There Charles was lying in the buttermilk por- 
ridge ! 

What a figure when he rose ! He wept, and ran 
home. All the neighbours came out to see Charles 
Cologne-pot, in his new attire. You may conceive 
the roar of laughter that rose from all parts. 

Charles's parents w6re very displeased with that 
story. He must pay the porridge and the broken 
pot from his own spare box. For it would not 
be right to allow the poor widow to suffer the loss. 

What has God given us our hands for ? To keep 
them in our pockets ? No. The Bible says, " Do 
your own business, and work with your own Jmnds " 
(1 Thess. iv. 11). And again, it says: "I will 
therefore that men pray eveiy where, lifting up holy 
hands'' (1 Tim. ii. 8). 
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William and Ida had a pious 
mother, but their father "«..«, y 

?, wicked man. He did not fear the ij'^ *"■' 
Lord; but spoke bad language, and got drunk 
nearly every night 

One day the mother took ilL She became worse 
and worse, and when she felt that she was going to 
die, she called William and Ida to her bed. 

" My dear children," said she, " I must leave you, 
I soon shall be with the Lord in heavea You will 
remain here with your poor father. I beseech you, 
my dears, don't despise nor mock him. Do love 
him, for he is your father. Pray to the Lord for 
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him, that he may be converted, and come to heaven 
when he dies/' 

After having said these words the mother kissed 
them, laid her head on the pillow, folded her hands, 
and died. The children wept bitterly, and when 
their father came home, they showed him the dead 
body of their mother. He, too, wept. But when 
the burial was over he forgot all about her. 

The father, after that, went every night regularly 
to the public-house. He would come home very 
late in an intoxicated state. He then often would 
beat William and Ida so that they had blue marks 
on their arms and shoulders. After this wicked 
conduct he would go to bed, and in the morning he 
would forget all that he had done the night before. 

One morning, after their father had left the 
house, William said to Ida — 

" Father beat me so severely last night that my 
back is all sore yet. Come along !" 

"Where are you going ?" asked Ida. 

" I'm going to run away," answered William, in 
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an angry voice. " I won't stay with such a bad 
father any longer." 

" No, no," cried Ida ; " let us not do that. Don't 
you remember what our dying mother said to us ? 
She told us to pray for our father. We haven't yet 
done it." 

*' True," said William, " you are right. liet us 
kneel down and pray." 

They then knelt down, and William prayed 
thus : 

" Lord, thou knowest how our father treats us, 
and how he curses and swears and drinks. Lord 
God, thou art mighty and rich. Have mercy on 
our father, convert him, that he may become pious 
like our mother, and go to heaven when he dies." 

Now, the father had just returned home to fetch 
something he had forgotten. He was standing be- 
hind his praying children, and heard what they 
prayed. When they were about to rise from their 
knees he cautiously stole away, and when he got 
into the open air, he burst out into tears. He 

H 
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cried, " Lord, have mercy upon me ! I am a 
wicked man, and a bad father. Lord, have mercy 
upon me !" 

And he took a firm resolution before God not to 
curse, nor to drink any more. And the Lord gave 
him grace to carry it out. 

In the evening of that day, after having finished 
his work, the father did not call at the public- 
house, but quietly returned home. He spoke kindly 
to his children, and took a walk with them, and, 
before going to bed, read a chapter of the Bible with 
them. The children were quite astonished. They 
scarcely could believe that it was their father, they 
were so glad ! And the next evening their father 
behaved again in the same way. He never went to 
the public-house more. He turned to the Lord, 
and became a pious man. 

One day he took William and Ida on his 
knees. 

" Would you like to run away now 1" said he, 
while a tear glistened in his eye. 
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No, no !" cried the children, clasping their arms 
round his neck. 

" Then let us give thanks to the Lord," he said ; 
" because he hath heard the prayer of the children 
for their father." 

And they knelt down and praised the Lord. 
And they were very happy, both the father and his 
children. 




~ 3^ from the fair village of Dieren to i;3K "^ 
the noble city of Amheim, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Guelderland. The weather was not parti- 
cularly fine. The sky -^aa rather cloudy, and a little 
rain seemed to be in store. Yet the three lada 
pushed along, though the distance between Dieren 
and Amheim is over nine miles. There was a 
special reason for their present journey. The king 
was to visit Amheim that day, and the report cir- 
culated at Dieren that the whole city was to be 
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adorned with flags and flowers. There would be a 
splendid display of fireworks, too, such as the three 
boys had never seen. 

" I can't agree with yon, Fritz," said Andries ; " I 
say it is impossible always to think of God.'' 

While uttering these words, he picked up a stone 
from the road, and threw it among a dozen of spar- 
rows, that were tripping along at a short distance. 

" Lo !" he cried. " Did you see it ? It only 
missed by a hair." 

" Don't throw at those sparrows," said Piet, the 
third boy. "What's the use of it? Let them 
alone." 

" Quite so," said Fritz, making a face as if it were 
ironed in the laundry. " Quite so ! Now you see 
that Andries never thinks of God." 

" Look here !" cried Piet. " Do you see that 
hazel-tree there, over the ditch ? There is a kite 
stem ia it as long as my father, I'm sure. Let us 
jump across and cut it" 

" Get along," answered Andries. " It isn't worth 
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going for. I know where to get much better 



ones." 



" Indeed !" said Piet. " Where r 

" The gardener next door to us has dahlia-sticks 
six feet long in his garden. They are painted green, 
with nice gilt little heads. I took one of them the 
other day ; they are capital'' 

" Oh ! that's stealing," said Piet, in a soft voice. 

" Of course it is," added Fritz ; " and stealing is 
forbidden in the law of the Lord. Now, you see 
what a great sinner Andries is." 

" Nonsense !" said Andries, snapping his fingers. 
" The gardener has plenty of them, and won't miss 
one or two. And you are as great sinners as I am. 
You don't think of God either." 

" Yes, I always do," said Fritz. " What do you 
say, Piet ?" 

" I don't know what you do or do not," answered 
Piet ; " but this much I know, that I ought to think 
of Grod much more than I do. I wish I were like 
my father. I believe he always thinks of God." 
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"Always?" asked Andries. "Always? Even 
when sleeping V* 

" When sleeping V repeated Piet. " I can't tell 
what my father thinks about when sleeping. But 
still, I believe he thinks of God in his dreams. He 
is always kind and cheerful, though he himself 
complains of being bad and ungrateful But I can't 
see it. Just look! do you see that stork -nest on 
the top of yon tree V* 

" Where ?" asked Andries, looking up. " Oh, yes, 
I see !" he cried ; and taking a stone, purposed to 
throw it at the bird. 

"Don't," said Piet, knocking the stone out of 
Andries' hand. 

"What is it to you?" said Andries, in a cross 
voice. " Mind your own business, sir !" 

" For shame !" cried Fritz. " What wickedness ! 
Throwing at those poor creatures. Such a sort of 
thing never comes up in my heart." 

" Never comes up in my heart !" echoed Andries 
in a mocking voice. " Oh, you hypocrite ! If we 
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were not here, you would cUmb up, and twist off 
the birds* heads, I'm sure." 

"I would, if I were as bad as you," returned 
Fritz. 

While the boys were conversing and bantering in 
this style, the crying of a child was heard. They 
looked in the direction of the sound, and discovered, 
not far from the road, a little girl sitting on the 
grass under a bush, and weeping. She could not be 
more than three years old. Judgiog from her dress 
she belonged to a wealthy family. 

" This child has gone astray," said Andries. 

"What's the matter, poor thing?" asked Piet, 
compassionately. 

" Mamma," cried the child, sobbing. 

" Where is your mamma ?" asked Fritz. 

The child gave no answer, but continued weeping 
more and more. 

"Tell us, where is your mother?" cried Andries, 
impatiently stamping on the ground. 

The child got frightened, and cried louder and 
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louder. There was no use asking her any more. 
The only word she said was " Mamma ! mamma !*' 

Piet seated himself beside her in the grass, and 
taking her little hand, kindly asked her, " Will you 
go along with me ?" 

" Are you mad ?" cried Andries. " You can't go 
to Amheim, then. You '11 lose the king^s procession 
and alL" 

" True," said Fritz. " It is late already ; we must 
make haste." 

"But we cannot leave this child alone/ said 
Piet. 

"Nonsense !" returned Andries ; " she*n find her 
way somehow or other. I'm off." 

"And so am I," said Fritz. " We don't know the 
child's mother, and we have no time to search her 
out." 

"But we cannot leave that poor thing alone/' 
resumed Piet. " If it grows dark she must lie here 
aU the night. Would you like it, if you were such 
aKttlechild?" 
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*' Never mind," answered Fritz. " The Lord will 
take care of her/' 

" True," said Piet ; " but I believe that the Lord 
has brought us here to help her. I stay here. You 
may^go where you like." 

" Very well," said Fritz. '' Come along, Andries." 

" Are you in earnest ?" asked Andries. 

"Yes, I am," answered Piet. "I stay here with 
the chUd." 

" Good-bye !" said the boys, and ofif they went 

There Piet was, sitting by the side of the crying 
child. He pushed up his cap and looked round, 
hoping to discover some person. He noticed a 
farmhouse at a distance. 

"Done," he said. "Ill take the child there. 
Come away, baby. Til take you to your mamma" 
Mamma," repeated the child, sobbing. 
Yes, my dear, to mamma," said Piet in a con- 
soling voice. He was a strong boy, so he took the 
chHd in his arms, and stepped on some twenty or 
thirty yards. He found, however, that it was rather 
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hard work The child was heavy, and Piet's arm 
was not used to such burdens. He stopped. " Tell 
you what, miss," he said, putting down the girl ; " I 
know a better way. Hakke-pakke ! Cod on the 
back !" 

He squatted down before the child, and turning 
his back towards her, put both her little arms over 
his shoulders. The girl seemed to understand him. 
Most likely she had often done the same thing with 
her nurse. She willingly threw her arms over his 

■ 

shoulders, and folded her little hands before his neck. 
One — ^two — ^three — up rose Piet again to his feet. 
He clasped his hands backward round the child, and 
carried her away as easily as if she were a feather. 
The little thing was very much pleased with this 
kind of conveyance. She ceased weeping, and would 
even laugh, when Piet, to prevent her falling, shook 
her upward every now and then. 

No sooner had Piet, with his burden, approached 
the door of the farm-house, than a beautifuUy-dressed 
lady, who was coming up a lane, uttered a loud cry. 
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as she hastened her steps to take the child off his 
back. She kissed her little one again and again, 
amidst tears of joy and surprise. The child, too, 
laughed and cried joyfully, and pressed herself to 
her mother's bosom, and clasped her little arms 
round her neck, as if never to let her go again. 

Meanwhile a richly-dressed gentleman came up 
from another lane, and behind him the farmer. 
Again from a third lane came the farmer's wife, and 
the maid- servant, and the man-servant, and the cat, 
and the little barker. All grouped themselves round 
the happy mother, and nothing was heard but ex- 
pressions of joy and gratitude, to which the Kttle 
dog added his loud accompaniment. In the midst 
of all this stood Piet, his cap in one hand, and his 
pocket-handkerchief in the other, with which he from 
time to time wiped the perspiration from his face. No 
wonder, indeed, for he had had some hard work. At 
length the gentleman took him by tie hand, and said, 

" Ay, my good fellow ! what a joy you have 
caused us ! Where did you find her ? *' 
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" Yonder, in the fir- bush/* answered Piet, pointing 
to the place. He blushed deeply, for he had never 
spoken to such a rich gentleman before. 

" Well, I never ! '* exclaimed the farmer. " Such a 
long distance ! The little dear ! She certainly must 
have fallen asleep. I was there half an hour ago, 
and looked round about in every direction, but didn't 
see her.** 

"And have you carried her all the way?" asked 
the mother. " She was a heavy burden to you, I'm 
sure, good boy ! " 

" I often carried a bag of rye to the mill," replied 
Piet. " That's heavier, ma'am." 

" Take this, and buy something for yourself," said 
the gentleman, holding out a silver coin to Piet. 

" No, thank you !" answered Piet. " I shall not 
take anything." 

# 

"Won't you? Why not?" 

" Wasn't it my duty, sir, to carry home the child ? 
I am glad I have found you so soon. I think I may 
still get to Arnheim in time." 
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" So you want to go to Amheim to see the king ?" 
said the gentleman. " That's very lucky. We are 
just going to drive out that same way. Will you sit 
on the box with the coachman ? " 

Of course Piet had not the slightest objection. 
While the horses were being yoked, the gentleman 
led him into the farmhouse, and gave him a glass 
of wine and a large piece of bun. 

Soon the carriage was ready. The gentleman, his 
lady, an elderly lady, and the nurse with the baby, 
took their places, and Piet stepped up on the box. 
What a luxury ! He never sat so high in his life. 
And what speed ! The horses flew over the road. 

They scarcely had driven one hour when they 
overtook two boys, just entering Arnheim. 

" Hallo ! how do you do, Fritz and Andries ?" 
cried Piet, swinging his cap towards his companions. 

The lads looked up, but no sooner had they 

noticed their comrade, than the carriage left them 

behind. It drove straight on, under all the flags 

and wreaths which hung over the street. 

I 
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That same evening, in moonlight, three boys 
again walked along the road that leads from Am- 
heim to Dieren. 

" Did you see anything ?** said Fritz to Andries. 

" Not a thing,'* answered Andries. " There was 
such a crowd, that I could not even see the king's 
carriage ; and I am so hungry, that I can't help 
chewing my tongue." 

" So am I," said Fritz. " I was conipelled to stand 
all the time behind a farmer who was fully a yard 
above me. Did you see anything, Piet ?" 

" I saw everything," said Piet ; " the king and the 
guard of honour ; the Dragoons and the royal car- 
riages ; in short, everything. I kept sitting on the 
top of the box, and the gentleman every now and 
then tossed up some cakes to me. And, look here ! 
he has presented me with this silver watch." 

Fritz and Andries looked at each other, and were 
silent. I wonder what they now thought. I hope 
they were reminded of that good advice which is 
given in 1 John iii. 18. 
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I WISH my young BritiBh friends were in Fries- 
land, oftlie northern part of Holland, for one day, 
to see the strange head-diess of the ladies. It con- 
sists of two gold plates, which nearly cover the 
whole of the head, and are nnited ty a strip of the 
same metal, about two inches broad. Those plates 
have a round shape, and are bent so aa to fit the 
form of the head. The forehead is left free, and 
comes out very nicely from between the plates. 
Some wealthy ladies, however, have a narrow gold 
strip passing over their foreheads from one plate to 
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the other. This strip is beautifully carved, and 
richly set with minute precious stones, such as 
diamonds, topazes, etc. Sometimes the strip only 
passes from the left plate in an oblique direction, 
down to the comers of the right brow. To each 
plate, just above the temples, there is attached a 
gold rosette, which attracts your attention by its 
beautiful carving. Through each rosette a long 
gold pin is stuck in an upright direction, so as to 
stand out two or three inches above the rosette. 
The head of each pin either contains a large dia- 
mond or a collection of small ones. The whole of 
this gold head- gear is covered with a fine trans- 
parent muslin cap, through which the gold plates 
shine like the morning sun through a haze. This 
muslin cap, when worn by wealthy ladies, is beauti- 
fully embroidered. It finishes at the back part of 
the head in a broad strip, floating down the neck in 
wide plaits. It is a beautiful thing to see a Fries- 
land lady in her full dress, sitting in an open Fries- 
land gig by the side of her husband, who, of course. 
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prides himseK not a little in having such a wife 
by his sida When the horse is in full speed, 
and the sun shines brightly, it is curious to see how 
the lady's head glitters in the sunbeams, and how 
the broad muslin strips, blown backward by the 
breeze, wave merrily up and down like the wings of 
a flying bird. 

Now my little readers cannot help remembering 
that saying of the apostle Peter, in the third chap- 
ter of his first epistle : " Let the adorning of the 
wives not be that outward adorning of plaiting of 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price." And my readers, while 
remembering these words of Scripture, may be in- 
clined to ask, " Are those Frisian ladies Christian 
women V* 

To be sure they are ; at least many of them. For 
you must know that this gold head-dress is a popu- 
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lar custom as old as the Zuyder-Zee which washes 
the shores of that country. The Christian ladies of 
Friesland do not put on that showy head-gear in 
order to make themselves conspicuous. They must 
wear it, otherwise they would make themselves ridi- 
culous in the sight of all the people, just as if an 
English lady would walk about the streets without 
a bonnet or hat This is especially the case in 
the country districts, among the farmers and pea^aoits. 
In the cities and towns, many ladies have begun to 
do away with this dress, and to adopt the common 
Holland bonnet, which is the same as the English 
one. I am sure that many husbands and fathers 
are glad of this, for you know that such a splendid 
gold cap, set with diamonds and other precious 
stones, must be very expensive. Some ladies wear 
from fifty to a hundred poimds' worth of jewellery 
on their heads, and I need not tell you that this is 
more than many a master of a family is able to 
afford without great sacrifices. 

I often wondered how such a strange head-dress 
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ever came into the world. I sometimes would think 
that the lady who first put it on must have been a 
very vain, idle person, who never read the epistle of 
Peter, and was very fond of being admired because 
of her wealth and splendour. But I happened to 
meet with a gentleman on a journey through Fries- 
land, who told me that the introduction of this ex- 
traordinary apparel was closely connected with the 
introduction of Christianity into the country. Of 
course, I was curious to know how that could be, and 
I requested the gentleman to give me some further 
information. He then told me a very interesting 
story, which he said was one of the old legends or 
popular tales of the country. But to be able to 
understand it well, you must know a little of Fries- 
land's early history. 

The old Frisons or Frisians were one of those nu- 
merous Teutonic or German tribes, which, about 
the commencement of the Christian era, inhabited 
that immense portion of Europe which extends 
from the Baltic to the Apennines and Pyrenees, 
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and from the boundaries of Eussia to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. They all belonged to one 
large race or family, but had different names, 
such as Gauls, Saxons, Angles, Batavians, Prisons, 
etc. Now, while the Batavians inhabited the dis- 
tricts watered by the Ehine and the Waal (the pre- 
sent Dutch provinces of Guelderland and South 
Holland), the Prisons peopled the vast plains and 
forests north of them, the present provinces of North 
Holland, Friesland, Groningen, and East Friesland, 
now a province of the kingdom of Hanover. They 
were a mixture of Danish, Scandinavian, and Saxon 
blood, which accounts for the great similarity that 
exists between their language and the English, and 
especially the Scotch. The children on the streets 
of the Friesland towns and villages often sing : 

" Bread, butter, and cheese. 
Is good English and ak (also) good Freese." 

I believe that if you were staying for a week or two 
at Leeuwarden or Sneek, or any of the Friesland 
villages, you would get along very well with your 
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EngKsh, and have little difficulty in understanding 
the Friesland boys and girls when playing with 
them. 

The Frisians were known as a robust, rude, stub- 
bom, and warlike people. No foreign nation, how- 
ever mighty and brave, ever succeeded in entirely 
subduing them. They were exceedingly jealous of 
their liberty, and so tenacious of their opinions, 
habits, and customs, that the proverb was, " He is 
as stiff-necked as a Frison." The variableness of 
the climate, and their incessant wrestlings with the 
ocean, on the one hand, and with hostile tribes on 
the other, may have contributed greatly towards 
this hardness and inflexibility of character. Besides, 
their religion was anything but calculated to smooth 
and soften down their passions. It was that cruel, 
barbarous religion, to which all the northern tribes 
were addicted, — the worship of the idols Wodan, 
Thor, Fosite, et6. It was not such an immoral reli- 
gion as that of the Greeks and Eomans, but it was 
ferocious and bloodthirsty. To give you an idea of 
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it, I have only to tell you that they often killed 
their own babies to offer them up to the gods. 

You see how desirable it was that such ignorant, 
savage, and cruel people should be brought under 
the influence of the blessed gospel. This was ren- 
dered most diflicult, however, by their stubbornness. 
While the Anglo-Saxons in England, and the Celts 
in Ireland, were enjoying the blessings of the cross 
of Christ, the Prisons persevered in their inhuman 
religion. The Christians of England and Ireland, 
upon hearing in what thick darkness their neigh- 
bours across the Channel were living, sent mis- 
sionaries to them, as early as the beginning of the 
seventh century. These pious servants of Christ 
braved all hardships and dangers to convert the 
Frisons. Their indefatigable efforts for many years 
proved utterly vain. At length, however, it seemed 
that their prayers were heard. The Frisian king, 
AdgiUus I., proved a person of tenderer feeling than 
his predecessors. He took the missionaries imder 
his protection, and favoured the preaching of tlie 
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gospel. Gradually one Christian church after an- 
other rose, and it seemed that the dawn of a happy- 
day had broken on Friesland. But no sooner had 
Adgillus departed this life, and his son Eadbod 
ascended the throne, than again a dark night of 
unbelief and superstition covered this unhappy 
country. Eadbod proved a prince of a very rough, 
cruel, and inflexible character. While extending 
the boundaries of his kingdom as far north as Den- 
mark, and as far south as the borders of the Ehine, he 
soaked the soil of the conquered countries with the 
blood of their inhabitants, and at the same time left 
nothing untried to destroy the young Christian 
churches. He rested not till the last English mis- 
sionary, of the name of Wigbert, had fled away from 
the country. Those were hard days for the Chris- 
tians in Friesland, and many a faithful disciple of 
Christ lost his life under the sharp persecution of 
that wicked king. 

But God in his merciful providence interposed. 
He resolved to tame that ferocious king, so far, at 
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leasts as to secure an open door for the preaching of 
his Word To eiccomplish this end, He used another 
prince, who was mightier than Eadbod, and, at the 
same time, a friend and professor of the Christian re- 
ligion. You must know that the kingdom of the Gauls, 
which is now called France, and was called Fran- 
conia in those days, had become a mighty empire under 
the sceptre of the kings of the Merovingian house. 
The last kings of that house, however, were either 
poor simpletons or lazy effeminate fellows, and had 
there not been other and better rulers in their realm 
than themselves, their kingdom would have been 
overrun by the surrounding hostile tribes. But at 
the head of the king's councillors, and of the army, 
was an office-bearer whose title was Major Domus, 
two Latin words, which in plain English mean, 
"the eldest of the house." Those Majores Domus, 
or Major Domuses (if you rather like to call them 
so), were the true kings and rulers of the kingdom, 
though they lacked the royal title. While the kings 
were spending their days at home, in sporting and 
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drinking, the major-domus was at the head of the 
army, crossing the kingdom in all directions, pro- 
claiming laws and regulations for the people, punish- 
ing the criminals, protecting the weak and innocent, 
and fighting the surrounding tribes, to bring them 
under the dominion of the Franks, and under the 
influence of the Christian religion. 

Now at the time when Eadbod occupied the Fries- 
land throne, and showed his teeth to every one whom 
he did not like, the mighty kingdom of the Franks, 
which verged upon the Friesland boundaries, was 
under the sway of a major-domus of the name of 
Pepin H^ristaL This was not a person to scoff at 
certainly. He was a very clever ruler, a brave 
hero, and a stanch friend of the Christian religion. 
It could not but grieve him to find that such a 
large country as Friesland was still delivered up to 
the abominations and atrocities of idolatry. Upon 
learning that Eadbod had expelled the Christian 
missionaries from, his country, and was persecuting 
every one who dared to profess the name of Christ, 
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he resolved to leave nothing untried to move that 
cruel king from his purpose. Eadbod, however, 
proved so obstinate as to mock at the requests and 
exhortations which Pepin sent to him. He even 
went so far as to insult the major-domus by march- 
ing with a portion of his army into the Franconian 
territory, and killing and Ul-treating a great many 
peopla Now the time was come for Pepin to take 
stronger measures. He led a mighty army towards 
the Frisian frontiers, and a battle was fought about 
the year 697, in which Eadbod was totally defeated. 
Pepin permitted the Frisian king to keep his throne, 
but strongly warned him to take care for the future, 
and to have more respect for a Christian prince and 
his friends. To keep this warning in Eadbod's re- 
membrance, Pepin deprived him of the countries he 
had conquered in late years, and joined them to the 
Franconian empire. 

Eadbod now saw that Pepin was not a football to 
play with. He perceived that it was his interest to 
try to keep on good terms with that mighty neigh- 
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bour, and not to give him any ground of offence. 
So he henceforth permitted the Christian mission- 
aries to travel through his country, and to preach 
the gospel In fact, to please Pepin, he even went 
so far one day as to permit the missionary bishop, 
Wulfram, to preach at his court. Wulfram's elo- 
quence had such an effect upon his mind, that 
one day he agreed to enter the Christian Church 
through baptism. A baptismal font was brought 
forward, and the king stepped in with one foot. 
Before putting in the other, however, he asked the 
bishop, " Can you tell me where my ancestors are, 
who died unbaptized, as worshippers of Wodan?" 
"Of course they are in hell," replied the bishop. 
" Then I won't be baptized either,'* quoth the king, 
pulling back his foot. " I rather prefer being with 
my numerous ancestors in hell, than with a few poor 
miserable people like you in heaven." And so Ead- 
bod continued a heathen till his deatL Poor foolish 
king ! Would hell be less painful because peopled 
by many? Would heaven be less happy because 

K 
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inhabited by people who had been poor while on 
earth ? But such foolishness is not uncommon among 
men. Many people do not ask, where is God ? but 
where are my Mends? Many only want to be 
where the majority is, not where truth is. 

Meanwhile the Lord did not forsake the poor 
blind Frisians. Pepin had a friend, the English 
missionary WiUibrord, who was a very clever, pious, 
and zealous Christian man. Already the bishop of 
the Christian church at Eome was considered the 
head of the Christian clergy. Pepin got his friend 
WiUibrord acknowledged and ordained as a bishop 
by the Eomish prelate, and gave him the town of 
Utrecht to dweU in. This place, now a thriving 
Dutch town, lying on the border of the Old Ehine, 
was in those days situated near the southern fron- 
tiers of Friesland. WiUibrord resolved to do his 
utmost to deUver the ignorant Prisons from the 
thraldom and misery of their heathenish religion, 
through the power of the gospel Accompanied by 
a smaU band of missionaries, protected by the autho- 
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rity of his friend Pepin, and relying upon the still 
better protection of his heavenly Friend, his Divine 
Master, he travelled through Friesland with the 
gospel tnimpet at his lips. On one of these jour- 
neys he went as far as Denmark ; and there he was 
enabled to perform a noble deed, which, as my 
Friesland friend told me, gave rise to the use of the 
Friesland cap. I will tell you that story now, and I 
trust it will please you. 

One summer morning, of the year 698, a ship 
was seen landing on the shore of an island in the 
North Sea, not far from Denmark. She contained 
a company of about forty youths, most of whom 
had scarcely reached their twentieth year. Their 
happy, cheerful countenances strongly contrasted 
with the scanty clothes in which they were 
dressed. They were, thirty in number, rescued 
from the haxdshipB of cmd slavery, and, what 
was better still, from the darkness and misery 
of idolatry. Their country was Denmark, a land 
which, in those days, was the theatre of all the 
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calamities and atrocities which superstition and 
hatred inflict upon a people. The thirty lads 
were sons of a Danish tribe, which was defeated in 
one of the numerous internecine wars that deso- 
lated that unhappy country. Their parents were 
compelled to deliver them up as a tribute to the 
conquerors. Nothing but the most barbarous ser- 
vitude was their prospect then ; but it pleased 
God, whom they neither knew nor worshipped, 
to show them the power of His grace. No sooner 
was the hard yoke laid upon their youthful shoul- 
ders, than a stranger, accompanied by ten or twelve 
men, who seemed to be his servants, appeared in 
the midst of the conquering tribe. It was Willi- 
brord, the preacher of the gospel, the apostle of 
the Prisons. His venerable appearance, and the 
kind, earnest words he spoke, inspired even the 
roughest warriors with awe, as if a higher being 
were among them. He came in the name of the 
only true and living God, to invite them to his 
friendship and service. He showed them the ab- 
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surdity and misery of their present reKgion ; and 
told them of the great deeds which the only Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth had performed, to save 
lost sinners, to reconcile His enemies, and to estab- 
lish a kingdom of peace and love among fallen 
men. His words, though sweet as the dew that 
refreshes the parched soil, yet had no effect upon 
the rocky hearts of the rude children of the North. 
But the young slaves drank them in like streams 
of life from heaven. Their tender hearts,- fur- 
rowed by the sharp plough of sorrow and misery, 
were open to receive the seed of the gospel of 
consolation and redemption. Willibrord's heart re- 
joiced at the discovery of this effect of his word. 
He resolved to redeem them. Fortunately the sum 
required for their redemption did not exceed the 
amount of money which he and his companions 
had with them. The ransom was paid, and the mis- 
sionary, leading his new-bought property to his vessel, 
left the Danish shore, thanking his God for the 
precious treasure he was permitted to carry homa 
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The island at which they landed bore in those 
days the name of Fositeland. It was called after 
the god Fosite, to whom it was consecrated. In the 
estimation of the Frisons, this was the holiest spot 
in the world. Every object on this island was con- 
sidered as the special property of their deity. Holy 
was the fountain that, not far from the southern 
shore, poured out a permanent stream of pure water; 
holy was the oak-wood which, never touched by the 
axe, consisted of stems which could not be fathomed 
even by three men ; holy were the stags which were 
browsing in the shade of these everlasting trees. 
The men who inhabited this hallowed place were all 
of them priests. They were divided into two classes, 
viz., sacrificers and warriors. The former attended 
the service of the deity, and communicated his oracles 
to the consulting visitors ; the latter protected this 
sanctuary from the injuries of the profane. 

All these particulars were unknown to Willi- 
brord and his friends. They knew not even the 
name of the island. Struck with the lovely aspect 
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which it presented to them, they joyfully leaped 
ashore, and proceeded to the charming fountain, 
whoso crystalline streams purled at the foot of 
gigantic trees. The place seemed to be quite unin- 
habited ; no path was to be discovered in the almost 
impenetrable wood ; no footprints of human beings 
were visible on the beach, or on the mossy carpet 
that encircled the lovely well ; and numerous stags 
which often approached them, at a few yards* dis- 
tance, evinced, as it seemed, that no hunter had as 
yet found his way to this solitary place. 

Indeed, Heaven itself must have led them to 
this charming spot, than which no. place in the 
world could have been more suitable for the holy 
ceremony which WiUibrord was anxious to per- 
form. In holy devotion he knelt down with his 
friends at the brink of the rivulet that mixed its 
silver with the emerald of the sod. Thus having 
secured the blessing of the Spirit in fervent prayer, 
he summoned his young friends, openly and frankly, 
to give an account of the hope that was in them. 
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With joy the young Christians confessed their 
Saviour, and thereupon, stepping into the brook, 
were baptized in the name of the holy Trinity. A 
simple but joyful repast was now arranged. Soon 
a fire was lighted of the dry branches that were 
scattered through the wood in large quantities. A 
couple of stags were easily killed and roasted ; and 
the happy company, thankful for the blessings, both 
heavenly and earthly, so abundantly bestowed upon 
them, caused the wood of Fosite to echo the Te 
Deum of the Christian Church. 

No sooner, however, had the last tone of the 
hymn died away in the forest, than the happy com- 
pany saw themselves surrounded by a multitude of 
armed men, who, with loud shrieks, shook their 
spears, and threatened instant death and destruc- 
tion to every one of them. Fearless, Willibrord 
advanced a few steps, and, in a firm voice, in- 
quired the reason of their hostile conduct. The 
venerable missionary could not fail to make a deep 
impression upon the minds of his assailers. They 
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stopped tlieir shouting, and one of them, a fine- 
looking man of middle age, who seemed to be their 
chief, answered, — 

" Woe to you, stranger ! How dare you ven- 
ture to profane the sacred well of our great god 
Fosite, and kill his holy stags ! Do you not know 
that every one who, with unclean hands, touches 
the water of this holy fountain, and sheds the blood 
of those animals, must die ?" 

" I did not know that," replied WiUibrord, " nor 
was I aware that this is a holy well, and that those 
beasts are sacred." 

" Kill him ! kill him ! " cried several voices, and 
a dozen swords glistened in the air. 

" Take care !" cried the missionary. " You might 
repent your recklessness some day soon. Pepin 
Heristal will not leave my death unavenged." 

"Pepin!" exclaimed the mob, "the great prince 
of the Franks ?" 

" I am his friend," continued the bishop. " Take 
me to your king Eadbod. He knows me welL" 
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The mob was silent, and their chief took two or 
three of them apart, with whom he conversed a few 
moments in a whispering voice. Then returning to 
the missionary, he said- 

" Stranger, your desire shall be fulfilled ; but one 
of you must die, to atone for your transgression, and 
to calm the wrath of our god." 

"Poor man! "cried the missionary, crossing his 
arms before his chest. "What a horrible god is 
yours ! Does he crave the blood of innocent people? 
What injury is done to the water ? Does it not run 
as clear and pure as ever ? If any one is to die, let 
your god himseK km him ! But I know he can't. 
He is dead. He has no power. He is a sheer no- 
thing. I know a better God. He is our God. He 
is the living God, who hath created heaven and 
earth. He hath framed you and me, and all of ns, 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into our 
nostrils the breath of life. But we have sinned 
against him. We have turned away from him. In- 
stead of loviDg and worshipping him, we have made 
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graven images of wood and stone, and worshipped 
the creature instead of the Creator. But he pitieth 
us. Though he might kill us, and plunge us into 
hell, yet he hath no pleasure in our death. He doth 
not crave the blood of his creatures, as your false 
gods do. To save us from our sins, He hath sent 
into this world his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, 
who hung on the cross, and died for our sins. His 
blood hath flowed instead of ours, to atone for our 
sins. But on the third day after his death, he rose 
again out of the grave in majesty and glory. He is 
now sitting in heaven at the right hand of God. He 
hath sent me to you, to speak to you of his love. 
He wishes you to come to him, and to be saved from 
your sins. He is the only Saviour of men. Tour 
gods cannot save yoiL They have mouths, but they 
speak not ; eyes have they, but they see not. They 
are dead ; wood and stone ; the work of men's hands. 
But Jesus Christ is the living Saviour. Believe on 
him ! Come to him, and you shall be saved !" 
On a sudden a tall man, with a wild countenance, 
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clad in a rough bear-skin, which scarcely covered 
his naked body, leaped into the middle of the open 
spot which was left between the missionary and the 
people, and drawing with his staff a circle round 
about himself in the ground, muttered a few words 
which nobody could understand, and accompanied 
them with the most eccentric and wild gestures. 

"I shall not leave this place," he cried, "till a 
man is killed. I am the mouth of Fosite. He has 
spoken to me. His wrath is burning. He cannot 
drink any more. His holy well is polluted. He is 
thirsty. He wants blood to quench his thirst. His 
holy stags are killed. He is hungry. Give him the 
flesh of his enemy, or he will devour all of us. Kill 
a man ! Let the lots be drawn. I shall not leave 
this place till I see the blood of the wicked !" 

No sooner had the wild priest shouted out these 
words, than the whole multitude drew their swords, 
and beating their shields, caused a noise like thunder. 

" The lots ! the lots !" shouted a hundred voices. 
" Gather the stones and draw the lots." 
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" You need not draw lots," cried WiUibrord, pro- 
ceeding towards the priest, who leaned on his staff, 
and looked round about with eyes like a tiger's. 
" You need not draw lots. Here I am. Take me. I 
have touched the water of the welL I have killed 
the stags. Take me, and let these go." 

A deep silence followed these words of the mis- 
sionary. But on a sudden, a loud cry burst out from 
the baptized lads, who, with the quickness of light, 
surrounded him ; some kneeKng down to embrace his 
knees, and others taking hold of his hands. " Our 
father !" they cried ; " our father ! let us die ! No ! 
no ! thou shalt not die ! Let us die !" 

However callous the hearts of the rough warriors 
were, yet they appeared touched with this affecting 
scene. Still the wild priest kept unmoved in his 
circle, and cried, " I shall not leave this spot till I 
see blood. — Draw the lots." 

"The lots ! the lots !" shouted the mob. 

Immediately a youth came forward, both hands 
filled with white and coloured shells, which he had 
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gathered on the shore. The number of the Chris- 
tians was counted. It amounted to forty-three. 
Forty-two white shells were put into a bag, and a 
black one added for the victim. Each of the Chris- 
tians drew a shell The black one was drawn by 
one of the Danish lads. 

" Kill him !" shouted the priest. 

Immediately two gigantic men seized the poor 
boy, and led him to an extraordinarily massive oak, 
near the fountain, which was considered as the 
special dweUing-place of the deity. Willibrord tried 
to follow him, but was prevented by twenty spears, 
which gleamed up like lightning, and formed an 
impenetrable waU. 

" My son,'* he cried, "rejoice ! Thine is the crown 
of glory ! Jesus is ready to receive thee." 

"Amen!" cried the youth; and kneeling down 
he bent his head, which in the sight of the whole 
assembly, soon rolled in the sand. 

Then the bishop, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
raised a hymn. And the astonished heathen heard 
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the Christians sing their Te Deum lavdamvs, while 
the blood of their companion covered the ground of 
Heligoland. 

The next day twenty small boats crossed from 
Heligoland to the nearest spot on the coast of Hol- 
stein. They contained the Christian prisoners and 
their escort. They aU proceeded to Medemblik, 
now a town of about two thousand inhabitants, in 
the province of North Holland. It was in those 
days the residence, or at least one of the chief 
abodes, of the Prison court. The chief of the Heli- 
goland tribe was resolved to send the bishop and 
his friends to Radbod, that he might decide as to 
their farther destination. 

Willibrord availed himself of the opportunity 
this long journey offered to him, of speaking of Grod's 
love in Christ to his fellow-travellers. Every even- 
ing, when they were bivouacking roimd a large wood 
fire, he would preach to his companions, and tell them 
the stories of the gospel His heathenish conductors 
would listen with great attention ; but none of them 
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had the courage to adopt the new religion. The 
chiefs and the priests threatened instant death to 
any one who ventured to forsake the religion of 
his fathers. 

There was one person, however, who showed an 
unmistakable interest in the venerable missionary's 
conversation. It was Fostedina, the chiefs daughter, 
a fair maiden of eighteen. She had witnessed the 
martyr-death of the young Dane, and heard the joy- 
ful hymn with which the Christians had celebrated 
his departure to heaven. This scene, together with 
the words which dropped from the lips of the vener- 
able stranger, made an indelible impression upon 
her heart. Had not the fear of her father and the 
wild priest detained her, she certainly would have 
embraced that new and beautiful religion of love. 

Fostedina kept her feelings concealed within her 
heart. Her father, Theudebald, loved her as the 
apple of his eye, and she was attached to him with 
the tenderest affection which a daughter can feel for 
a parent. She knew how stubbornly he was opposed 
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to the new religion, and she started at the thought 
of the horror which she would cause him if she told 
him the change tliat had taken place in her heart 
Besides, she knew the unlimited power which the 
wild priest had among her tribe. If he suspected 
the least change in her opinions, she was sure that 
he would require all the Christians to be sacrificed 
before they reached Medemblik. So she made up 
her mind not to betray a jot of what had passed in 
her secret heart 

After a long and fatiguing journey, the company 
reached the residence of their king. Radbod re- 
ceived his subjects from the remote island with 
great kindness. He immediately ordered a splendid 
repast, at which all the grandees and nobles of his 
court should- be present The twenty-nine young 
Danes were shut up in the chapel of Wodan, this 
being the only building large enough to accoromo- 
date such a large band of prisoners. Willibrord 
and his companions were left free. The king 
knew that they were the friends of the mighty 

L 
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Pepin, and he did not wish to be on bad terms 
with him. 

At the repast, Eadbod placed the chief, Theude- 
bald, on his right hand, and the priest on his left. 
All the nobles and officers of the guard were seated 
round a large, heavy oak table, which bent under 
the weight of boiled and roasted animals, chiefly 
oxen, deer, and boars. Large stone jugs were placed 
on the floor, filled with beer. Fostedinci, too, was 
among the guests ; indeed, a distinguished place was 
appointed to her, since she was the fair daughter of 
the Heligoland chief. She was sitting next to the 
priest, while Theudesinde, Eadbod's daughter, sat 
next to the chief. Fostedina was very unhappy, 
however. She never liked to be present at the rude 
and wild banquets of her tribe ; and now that she 
had learnt better things from the gospel, she was 
less inclined than ever. 

The guests were very merry. The new bever- 
age from the Rhine was very much to their taste. 
Soon there was a noisy gaiety over the- whole 
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assembly, and the king was not the least merry 
of them. 

" Isn't there a minstrel hereabout V cried Eadbod, 
putting down the heavy stone jug, from which he 
had taken a deep draught. " Isn't there a minstrel 
to sing us a ballad ? Where is Odo the bard, who 
sung that fine song of the slave and the lion the 
other day?" 

" He is gone," answered the steward. " He started 
for Buigund la^t week, to sing at the wedding-feast 
of the Frankish king's daughter." 

" Let him be confounded ! " cried the king in an 
angry voice. "Why didn't you keep him with 
us?" 

" I offered him a large piece of amber, and two 
fine calves, besides four jugs of beer a day, but he 
would not take them. Perhaps somebody else, how- 
ever, may take his place just now. I passed by the 
bishop's room an hour ago, and heard a fine voice 
singing a beautiful song to the harp. I am sure 
one of the bishop's people is a skilful player." 
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" Go and fetch him ! " cried the kmg. And a roar 
of applause rose from the company, which sounded 
through the hall like a thunder-peaL 

Soon the steward returned with the desired per- 
son. He was a young monk, and his southern com- 
plexion showed that he was of Spanish extraction. 
Fostedina knew him welL She had often listened 
with pleasure to the hymns which he used to sihg 
to the accompaniment of his harp. • 

" Can you sing the ballad of the slave and the 
lion ? " asked Eadbod. 

"I suppose you mean the story of the slave 
Androclus, who was condemned to fight the lions 
in Eome, imder the cruel emperor Nero," answered 
the monk. " I know that story well, but I may not 
sing it. That slave did not know the only true and 
living God. But I know another story about a 
better man. He worshipped the living God, through 
Jesus Christ his Son, and was thrown before the 
lions. His name was Ignatius, the holy bishop of 
AntiocL He was sentenced to death by the emperor 
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Trajan, and died fer Christ at Eome under the claws 
of the lions. But he died with joy, and magnified 
his Saviour with his dying lips/' 

"Sing that song! Sing that song!" cried the 
king. And again a peal of loud applause like thun- 
der filled the halL 

The monk tuned his harp, and sang his song. He 
sang of the piety and holiness of the martyr, how 
he loved the Lord his Saviour, and preached salva- 
tion in his name to sinners. He pictured the wrath 
of the idolatrous priests against the Church of God, 
and the love and meekness with which the Chui'ch 
responded to that hatred. He sang of the courage 
with which Ignatius appeared before the cruel em- 
peror, when summoned to his tribunal, and of the 
faithful profession which he witnessed in the sight 
of death. He finally described the noble martyr 
standing in the circus of Eome, with a face beaming 
with holy joy, at the moment when the wild beasts 
were let loose upon him, and fixed their claws in his 
flesh. He closed with a hymn to the praise of Christ, 
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in which he extolled the happiness and glory of the 
martyrs who died for the name of Jesus. 

While the monk sang this story with a clear, 
sonorous voice, he appeared quite enraptured him- 
self, and the whole assembly kept profound silence, 
scarcely allowing themselves to draw a breath. 
FoBtedina's eyes swam in tears ; she almost envied 
the happy martyr who was counted worthy to bear 
a crown of glory dipped in his own blood. There 
were two other eyes besides which could scarcely 
repress the tears that threatened to burst out from 
them. They were the eyes of Adgillus, the king's 
son, a fine, noble young man, who was sitting oppo- 
site his father. He had heard the bishop Wulfram 
preach the gospel to "his father, and his heart then 
had caught a spark of holy fire, which now was 
quickened again by the thrilling song of the monk. 
But anger and wrath shone from the eyes of the 
priest. Had not the king's presence checked him, 
he would have hurled his sword into the singer's 
breast. And the rage which filled his bosom was 
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not a little increased Vihen he heard a voice whisper- 
ing by his side, " Would to God that crown of glory 
pressed my head !" 

It was Fostedina's voica She had forgotten who 
was sitting next to her. Burning with fury, the 
priest turned round. He said nothing, but the hor- 
rible glare of his eyes convinced the maiden that he 
had heard the words which had escaped her lips. 

There was a short pause after the monk had 
finished his song. Eadbod sat absorbed in deep 
thoughts. He remembered that he had himself 
killed many a Christian. His conscience began 
to accuse him. He felt uneasy, and had not the 
courage to look up. There was a voice in his bosom 
which spoke : " Thou art that cruel Trajan." There 
was another voice which whispered, — " Kill that 
monk ; he is an annoyance to thee." 

Suddenly the priest rose from his seat. 

" Cursed be that song," he cried, " and cursed be 
the singer. This is an insult done to our gods. 
Hio, Wodan ! Hio, Fosite ! Shame upon the God 
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of the Christians I Our fathers never were Chris- 
tians. Our fathers are happy in the Walhalla with 
Wodan. Long live Trajan, the noble emperor ! He 
killefl the apostates! he killed the Christians ! 
Take your jugs, ye men and heroes ! Ye free men 
of Friesland, take your jugs and drink. Hurrah ! 
hail to the gods of our fathers !*' 

It was as if a magic rod touched the whole con- 
gregation when the priest reminded them of their 
jugs. The solemn silence was at once turned into 
a noisy confusion. Every one grasped his jug and 
took a deep draught This was the thing the priest 
aimed at. He now was sure of the victory. 

" Hio, Wodan ! Hio, Fosite !'' roared the guests. 
And Eadbod, rejoicing at his being so quickly de- 
livered of his remorse, merrily swung his jug over 
his head. 

" This is a fine story," he cried. " I'm thankful 
to that minstrel He has brought me upon a fine 
idea. We'll have the same joke as the Eoman em- 
peror had. We have twenty-nine apostates in 
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prison at present Let them come before us. We 
will hear them ; and if they won't abjure the God 
of the Christians, they shall fight the wolves." 

The king beckoned the steward, and soon the 
twenty-nine prisoners stood in his presence. 

" Danish dogs I" cried he, " you are sons of those 
wicked robbers who kill the people of Kennemer- 
land, and steal the children from their mothers* 
breast. This is enough to condemn the whole of 
you to death. But, in addition, you have forsaken 
the gods of your and our fathers, and allowed your- 
selves to be baptized by the Christians. I should 
be just if I ordered all of you to be burnt alive. 
But I pity your youthful age. I am inclined to 
show you great mercy, but upon one condition : 
Curse this moment the God of the Christians, and 
bless our god Wodan. K you fulfil this condition, 
I shall let you free, and send you back to your 
people ; but if not, I shall throw you to the wolves, 
and give your flesh for meat to the dogs." 

The eyes of the whole company were directed to 
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the young prisoners. They stood like roses in the 
morning dew, in their natural attire of innocence, 
simplicity, and youthful health. They kept their 
blue eyes cast down in modest timidity ; but when 
the king summoned them to curse their Saviour, 
several of them lifted up their eyes with manly 
boldness, and looked round about the assembly 
with an expression of noble indignation on their 
countenances. 

"What is your answer?" cried the king, after a 
short pause. 

A young man, whose expressive features marked 
a resolute spirit, advanced one step, and, laying his 
hand upon his heart, said, with a clear voice, — "I 
do not know what my companions* answer will be, 
but, as to myself, I will serve Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the only true and living God." 

" So will I ! so will I ! " cried many other 
voices. 

Some of the young men, however, kept silent. 

" Let them divide between themselves," cried the 
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priest. '* Those of you who curse Christ, hold up 
your hands." 

Eight young men slowly lifted up their right 
hands, covering their faces with the left. 

" Take the twenty-one back to their prison," said 
the king ; " the eight may instantly be liberated." 

"Praised be the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the God of gods, and the Lord of 
lords !" cried the twenty-one, while being led out 
of the hall. 

" Hallelujah ! Amen !" cried the monk. " Yours 
is the crown of glory." 

" The crown of glory !" whispered Fostedina, and 
she covered her face with both her hands to hide 
the tears, which in abundant streams were flowing 
down her cheeks. The priest again turned to her 
with flaming eyes. But she rose and left the hall, 
and went to her room. There she fell upon her knees, 
and giving free vent to her emotions, she ejaculated, 
amid sobs and tears, " God, my God ! help me ! 
Make me faithful ! Give me the crown of gloiy !" 
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" Thou shalt have that crown !" said a voice be- 
hind her, in a malicious tone. 

Fostedina started up fix)m her knee& The firight- 
ful priest stood by, looking at her with an expres- 
sion of wrath, as if he had come to devour her. She 
shivered like a lamb in the presence of a wol£ 

" Thou shalt have that crown ! " repeated the 
priest, with an odious smile. And before she was 
able to utter a word, he turned on his heel, and left 
the room. 

The next day a numerous band went out into the 
forest in pursuit of wolves and wild boars. That 
same evening they returned with twelve wolves and 
three boars caught alive. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
hands had been employed in driving poles into the 
soil to form a kind of large circus. An elevated 
seat was erected for the king and his court. The 
following day was appointed for the new and cruel 
spectacle. 

The sun set, and the evening spread its dark 
wings over the earth. The young Danes knew that 
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it was the last evening of their life. They had 
heard the strokes of the hammers and axes resound- 
ing in their prison, which was a rough spacious 
building of Gothic architecture. It received no 
light but from eight narrow windows, the under 
frames of which were some fifteen feet above the 
floor. The panes were not of glass but of horn, set 
in a cross- work of lead. The young martyrs were 
sitting on the ground, as there was not a single 
piece of furniture in the place, except a small altar, 
behind which was a rough wooden idoL They were 
sitting in the dark, but it was bright daylight in 
their hearts. They repeated to each other as many 
words of the Lord as they could remember from 
their teacher's instructions. 

" I remember," said one of them, " our father told 
us of the first martyr, Stephen, that when dying he 
saw Jesus in his heavenly glory." 

" Brothers," said another, " by this time to-morrow 
we shall all of us be in a better place than this. 
We shall be with Christ in the heavenly Jerusalem.** 
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" Let US not fear the wolves/' said a third " They 
can only kill our bodies. Our spirits shall ascend 
to the throne of the living God." 

In this way the young Danes consoled and 
strengthened each other in their most holy faith. 
But on a sudden, they heard a slight noise outside 
the building. Soon a rustling was heard above their 
heads at one of the windows. ' Crack ! crack ! down 
fell the lead cross-work, and a fresh breeze blew. 
The young men listened eagerly. It ^peared to 
them as if some heavy object were thrown inside. 
One or two of them groped in the dark in the 
direction of the sound. They felt a ladder, from 
which a person descended into their abode. 

"Young men," whispered a voice, "come, save 
your lives ; climb up this ladder ; you wiU find an- 
other one outside to get down. Fly away as quickly 
as possible into the land of the Franks." 
"Who are you ?" asked one of the Danes. 
"Do not ask questions," replied the voice. 
" Make haste ! May God protect you !" 
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The Danes obeyed. With the greatest caution, 
and as noiselessly as possible, they climbed up the 
ladder, and soon found themselves in the open air. 
Guided by the stars, they took their course towards 
the south. God favoured their flight ; they reached 
the territory of the Franks. 

The sun rose. The massive oak door of the 
chapel of Wodan turned on its hinges, and in came 
Eadbod's steward. He kept standing, as if changed 
into a statue. He could not believe his eyes. He 
saw the place empty, except that a woman was sit- 
ting on the altar. He thought it was one of the 
goddesses, and was about to faU prostrate on the 
floor. But the woman beckoned him to approach, 
and said — 

" Don't be afraid, Hedo; It is I r 

" What ? Fostedina ! The Heligoland chiefs fair 
maiden," exclaimed the stewaxd, approaching. 

"Yes," answered the girl, with a smila "The 
Danes are gone." 

She pointed to the open window and the ladder. 
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Tlie steward looked up with astonishment. He at 
once understood the whola 

" Unhappy girl/' he exclaimed, " what have you 
done?" 

" They are gone !" she exclaimed, in a joyful voice. 
" They are safe. Praised be Gk)d, the Lord of hosts !" 

The steward gazed at the girl with an expression 
of compassion and admiration. 

"Unhappy girl!" he repeated, "how could you 
be so reckless ! Do you want to be devoured by 
the wolves ? The people will tear you to pieces." 

" My life is in the hand of Gk)d,*' answered the 
girl calmly. " If he hath designed me for the crown 
of glory, I shall rejoice." 

The steward again looked at her with indescrib- 
able amazement. He had no words. He could not 
conceive how such a thing should ever come into 
a weak girl's mind. He pitied her. She was so 
young, so fair, so noble. In a moment an idea 
crossed his mind. 

"Flyaway!" he said, taking her by the hand. 
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"Fly from this place. Go to your room. Go to 
your bed. I shall be silent as the grave. Nobody 
shall know that it is you who have done it." 

" No, Hedo ; good Hedo," answered the girl ; 
"I will stay here. Let the king, let my father 
come ; they ought to know that nobody but I am 
guilty. K they don't know that, they will accuse 
the bishop and his companions, and throw them to 
the wolves." 

In vain the good steward tried to persuade the 
noble girL He entreated, he besought, he conjured 
her, he knelt down before her. All in vain. She 
remained immovable. 

The sound of bugles was heard. 

" There they come ! My l** entreated the steward. 

But it was too late. One of the officers of the 
guard entered with a band of armed men. They 
appeared thunder-struck when they learned what 
had happened. ^ They took Fostedina to the king's 
castle. 

Eadbod was just taking his morning meal, with 

M 
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his son Adgillus, the Heligoland chief, the priest, 
and a few nobles of his court. They were convers- 
ing about the cruel spectacle that was to take place 
to-day. The officer of the guard entered. Fright 
was expressed on his countenance. In abrupt words 
he told the company what he had witnessed. 

" What ! Great gods ! My daughter !" exclaimed 
the chief, rising from his seat 

Eadbod uttered a loud shriek, and struck the 
table with his fist till the jugs trembled. The 
priest cast a look up at the officer, as if he wanted 
to pierce him with his eyes. Adgillus covered his 
face with his hands. 

" Let the cursed girl come in !" cried the king. 

Fostedina was brought in. She approached with 
a firm step. She looked at the king with an open 
countenance ; but on seeing her father tears came 
into her eyes, and she caught hold of the table to 
keep herself standing. 

"Miserable girl!" cried the king. "Have you 
helped the slaves out of their prison ?" 
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" I have/' replied the girl, in a calm voice. 

" Have you done it alone ? Has nobody helped 
you r 

" Nobody," answered the maiden. " I have no 
accomplices." 

" My child ! My daughter !" cried the chief, in 
a voice full of emotion. " How could you do such 
a thing?" 

" I pitied the yoimg men," answered Fostedina. 
" I abhor the cruelty with which twenty-one inno- 
cent youths were to be killed." 

" Innocent !" exclaimed the chief. " Do you call 
those apostates innocent ?" 

" Yes, I do," answered she. " I believe that they 
are right, and that our gods are dead gods. I be - 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the everlasting Son of the 
only true and living God." 

A shriek of hon*or resounded through the hall at 
this bold and open profession of the maiden. There 
was a pause. With an expression of unspeakable 
joy on her countenance, Fostedina stood in the 
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midst of this scene of amazement, wrath, and con-^ 
fusion. At length the priest rosa 

" We know enough/' he said ; " and I knew it 
yesterday. This girl is the greatest apostate of all 
She envied the death of the Danes. She called it a 
crown of glory. She desired that crown for herself. 
The evil spirit has perplexed her mind and driven 
her mad. She wants to die. I think we ought to 
consider deliberately what to do with her.'* 

" I agree/' said the king. " Take her to prison/' 
he added, beckoning to the officer. 

Fostedina left the hall, surrounded by half a dozen 
armed men. 

" Theudebald," said the king to the Heligoland 
chief, " she is your daughter. What is your opinion 
about her punishment ? " 

The chief was silent. He covered his face with 
his hands. 

" She is my only child," he said. " Her mqther is 
dead. She was always my joy and my crown. I 
am an unhappy man. I wish I were dead. If you 
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throw her to the wolves I'll throw myself with her. 
Life has no value to me without that beloved girl, 
my Fostedina ! — my pleasure and delight !" 

Tears came into the eyes of the hardy wanior. 
He withdrew to a remote coiner of the hall in order 
to conceal his emotion. 

" You will never allow that noble girl to be de- 
voured by the wolves ?" said AdgiUus, in a soft voice, 
to his father. 

" She is an apostate," said the priest. " She has 
robbed our gods of their due sacrifice. The wrath 
of Wodan will come upon us if we let her go. She 
must die.'* ' 

*' I really don't know what to do," said Eadbod, 
rubbing his forehead with his hand. " She is a fine, 
noble girl, indeed. I wish," he added, looking 
askance at the priest, " I wish we could satisfy our 
gods with fifty bullocks in her stead." 

" Not with ten thousand ! " exclaimed the priest. 
" Our gods crave the blood of the girL Besides, the 
people will not be content. They are prepared for 
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the spectacla They want to see the wolf-fight. 
They will rise against you if you send them home 
without that" 

" But we cannot give them a wolf-fight," returned 
the king. " Where are the fighters V 

" True," replied the priest ; " but then give up the 
girL If you spare her, the people will say that we 
have sent away the Danes." 

There was a pause. Both the king and the prince 
perceived that there was truth in what the priest 
alleged. 

"I cannot take a decision hx this matter/' said 
Eadbod. " I must see my coimcillors-and the eldest 
of the people upon the subject. Ho, steward 1 " 

The steward entered and took his orders. Mean- 
while an increasing noise was heard outsida It was 
the crowd of people flowing together from all parts 
of the neighbourhood to witness the fight A general 
murmur arose when the report reached them that 
the Danes were gona Crowds assembled before the 
king's castle, filling the air with their cries. The 
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steward went out to order them to go to the sacred 
forest of Wodan, where a Witenagemot (that is, a 
national councU of all the jfree men) should be held, 
like the waves of the ocean in stormy weather, 
the multitude rushed away to the forest. 

Nearly the whole day was occupied with this 
meeting. Under a three-century oak were sitting 
the king, the prince, the priest, the Heligoland chief, 
the councillors and eldest of the people. Eound 
about them was an innumerable multitude assembled 
under the green roof of trees, many of which had 
overshaded the ground for centuries. Fostedina was 
brought to the centre of an empty square that was 
left between the people and the council There she 
stood, seen by all; herself seeing Him who is in- 
visible. A general sUence prevailed when she was 
brought up. One could hear a leaf fall. Deep was 
the impression her appearance made even upon the 
rudest It was as if some angel appeared among 
them. "How fair, how beautiful she is!" even 
some old women could not help exclaiming. 
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The king rose from his seat 

" Ye free men of Friesland," he said, pointing 
with his hand to Fostedina, "this is the girl who 
has saved the Danes. We are met here to decide 
what we are to do with her." 

A general murmur ran through the crowd. Some 
cries were heard — " To the wolves I" 

A grey-headed venerable old man, one of the 
eldest of the people, rose. He lifted up his spear 
towards heaven — 

" She has insulted our gods," he cried ; " the gods 
of our fathers. She ought to atone with her blood." 

*' Our father has spoken wise words," said a priest. 
" She has robbed our gods of the blood which was 
promised them." 

Several other priests rose after this, and spoke to 
the same effect. They all required her death. Then 
the Heligoland chief rose. He dashed his sword 
and shield to the ground with such vehemence that 
the forest echoed the noise. 

" There lies my honour and glory," he said. " I 
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am a wretched man. She is my only child Her 
first breath was her mother's last. She always was 
the light of my heart. But I leave her to you. 
Deal with her as it is right in your eyes. As to 
me, I shall not survive her long. My broken heart 
cannot be healed" 

A feeling of compassion was legible upon all faces. 
A soft plaintive sound was whispered from mouth to 
mouth. The grey-headed old man who had spoken 
first, rose again, and said — 

" For shame ! Are you mere women and chil- 
dren ? Are you not the offspring of the old Frison 
race ? Did our fathers ever flinch from offering 
their children to the gods ? I am an old man. I 
never saw those glorious days, but I remember my 
father teUing me of them when I was a boy. He 
often told me how his own mother put her baby in 
a basket and burnt it alive for our great goddess 
Freya, who was so pleased with this token of vener- 
ation, that she promised our family an old age, down 
to the tenth generation. And she has kept her 
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promise hitherto. Many of you know that my 
father died in his hundred and sixteenth year. I am 
nearly fourscore and ten now. I killed a wHd boar 
with my own hand yesterday. The gods bless those 
who obediently worship them; but woe to those 
who withhold the blood which is due to the Alfadir ! 
Wrath will surely come upon all of us if we despise 
the mighty one." 

"To the wolves! To the wolves!" cried some 
voices; and a general murmur, sounding through 
the whole assembly, showed that the old man's 
speech met with general approbation. 

Then Adgillus rose from his seat. He was a noble 
prince, and very much liked by the people, because 
of his spirit and gallantry. 

" I am a young man," he said, " and it becomes 
me not to speak in presence of my elders, whose 
heads a long experience has adorned with a white 
crown, and filled with wisdom. Still, when a man's 
life is concerned in a debate, every one's voice ought 
to be heard. Our venerable old father told us just 
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now, that in former days our fathers sometimes 
would kill their babies to please their gods. It ap- 
pears, however, that the gods are not much pleased 
with such cruel sacrifices, for they have not asked 
for them during the last hundred years. I don't see, 
indeed, what delight there can be in tasting the 
blood of innocent babies. Are the gods of our 
fathers wolves and tigers ? Would any one of you 
like to drink the blood and to eat the flesh of a 
baby ? I ask, would any one of you 1" 

" No, no ! we would not 1" cried many voices. 

" I was sure of that," continued the prince. " I 
know you are not such bloodthirsty people. The 
Frisons never dreaded to look their enemy in the 
face, and to make him pay for his insult with his 
blood. But no noble Frison ever desired or shed 
the blood of babies or women. The Frisons were 
always ready to shed their own blood for their babies 
and women." 

"Yes, yes; true, true!" shouted a thousand 
voices. A general enthusiasm seized the assembly ; 
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all the spears and swords were lifted up, and the 
forest resounded with loud cheers. 

"Well, then," resumed the prince, "if it be true 
that we don't desire the blood of babies and women, 
are we better than our gods ? Are our gods worse 
than we ? Are the Frisons free, noble men ; and are 
their gods bloodthirsty tigers ? I don't desire the 
blood of that harmless girL I am sure none of our 
gods desire it. Does any one of you ? I ask you, 
does any one of you desire to drink the blood of 
that harmless girl ?" 

"No, no! we don't!" cried the assembly in one 
voice. "We don't!" 

"Well then, will you give your gods to drink 
what you will not take yourselves ? I have always 
been proud of my being a Frison, because no inno- 
cent blood ever stained the Frison name ; but if you 
kill that harmless girl, I leave the country at once. 
I win be a Frison no longer. I shall be ashamed of 
my Frison name, because every one will have a right 
to say to me, ' Thou art a member of that people 
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who kill defenceless women.' If you throw her to 
the wolves, rU go with her ; rU fight the wolves for 
her with my good sword." 

Here the prince held up his sword high in the air, 
and looked aU over the congregation. No breath 
was heard. Every one gazed at the noble young 
man with indescribable admiration. 

" When my royal father, here by my side, gave 
me this good sword," he continued, " I swore that I 
should draw it for the protection of the weak, the 
innocent, and the defenceless. Til keep my oath. 
Here I am. May our God help me 1" 

With these words the noble prince leaped from 
the turf platform, and placed himself in the attitude 
of a protector before Fostedina, holding his drawn 
sword in his hand. Incredible was the impression 
which this act produced upon the congregation. 
The whole mass was transported with admiration. 
The applause never seemed to subsida The aged 
oaks re-echoed the oft-repeated shouts of the en- 
chanted multitude. 
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At length the Heligoland priest rose, and, beckon- 
ing with his hand, succeeded in silencing the as- 
sembly. 

"Our noble prince/' he said, "has spoken a 
knightly word. Blessed is the people that can 
boast of such young men. He does not desire the 
blood of that girl ; nor does any one of us. But 
young blood is often rash in judgment. This girl 
has insulted our gods. She has embraced the new 
religion. She has abandoned the religion of our 
fathers. This is a great crime. The law of the 
Frisons requires the death of every one . . ." 

"No death! No death!" cried a thousand 
voices, interrupting the priest. " The girl shall not 
die !" 

The priest bit his lips. He turned pale from 
overwhelming anger. He saw that the people had 
made up their minds; that it was impossible to 
sacrifice the girL 

"Very weU," he said, disguising his spite, "let 
her live. But it would not be right to let her go 
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unpunished. The gods require satisfaction. The 
law requires justice. This girl told me that she was 
desirous of a crown. ' I want a crown/ she said. 
*I want a crown of glory!' She then turned a 
Christian, and saved the Danes. WeU, then, let 
her have the crown she craved. Here it is. It 
is exactly such a one as the Grod of the churdies 
wore." 

With these words the priest produced a crown 
of fchorns from under his cloak, and held it up on 
high. 

" Agreed ! agreed ! " cried many voices. " Crown 
her, crown her !" 

Several aged men and priests now rose, and in- 
sisted upon the proposed punishment being inflicted. 
The king also gave his consent. It was resolved 
that Fostedina, the following day, should stand in 
the circus, from sunrise till sunset, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and then be banished from the 
coimtry. 

She underwent her punishment with joy. The 
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sharp thorns painfully pierced her forehead and 
temples, and caused the blood to run down her 
cheeks ; but she uttered not a single sigh. The 
next day she left the country. Willibrord and his 
friends accompanied her to the court of Pepin H^ri- 
staL After that day AdgiUus was not seen in Fries- 
land. He joined the army of the Franks, to fight 
the savage tribes who infested the boundaries of 
GrauL His prowess and gallantry fiUed the whole 
country with his fame. Pepin appointed him com- 
mander-in-chief of his army in the south. 

Eadbod did not very long survive the departure 
of his son. He died in 719. Adgillus succeeded to 
his father, under the title of Adgillus IL, notwith- 
standing the strong opposition of the priests. The 
people desired him as their king; they loved the 
noble and gallant hero. Nor had they any objection 
to acknowledging Fostedina as their queen. Willi- 
brord united them in the bonds of Christian mar- 
riage. 

The marks of the thorny crown were stiU visible 
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on the queen's forehead and temples, when, by the 
side of her royal consort, she entered the old city 
of Stavorly, then the first residence of the Frison 
kings. The people murmured at the sight of the 
scars, which reminded them of the cruelty they 
had inflicted upon that noble head. And on the 
morning of the great festival, with which the in- 
auguration of the new king was to be celebrated, 
twelve noble girls entered the queen's room, and 
presented her with a golden crown of such a shape 
as was required to hide the effects of the crown of 
thorna Two golden plates covered her temples, 
while a splendid golden strip passed over her fore- 
head and concealed the scars which it bore. 

The new head-dress, instead of detracting from 
the beauty of the queen, actually seemed to enhance 
it. Gradually aU the ladies of the court followed 
her example, and soon it became customary for 
every noble woman to wear such a golden head- 
dress. Fostedina, however, never liked it. Often 
she would take her golden crown in her hand, and 
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Bay, " It never can rivaV the one of thorns." And 
looking up to heaven, she would add, " My God, 
and my Lord, thou still hast a better crown in 
store for me T 
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